John Hopkins 


ont miss this 


exhibition 


An unusual and provocative exhibition of 
photography opened on May 16 at 12 Bed- 
ford Square, London, W.C.1, and, apart 
from a couple of interested periodicals, 
Typographica and Photography, has pro- 
duced no noticeable reaction in the press. 
As you may have guessed, the exhibition is 
somewhat uncommercial and has little 
superficial appeal, and if there is a theme. 
then it is simply this - that photography 
doesn’t have to be slick and dramatic in 
order to communicate. 


The four photographers involved are dedi- 
cated people. Roger Mayne needs no intro- 
duction; his pictures are in the Museum of 
Modern Art in New York and have ap- 
peared in most magazines in this country 
and abroad over the last decade. Peter 
Boyce, by contrast, is 18 years old, un- 
known, and not yet a full-time photo- 
grapher. Jane Gate is 31, and has been a 
freelance for five years. Euan Duff, 23, 
established himself as a photo-journalist, 
and after three years turned to thematic 
photography which he finds less gruelling 
and more satisfying. 


Mayne’s contribution I find rather puzzling. 
A pastmaster of the single picture, he shows 
a handful of these, which however I feel 
are impossible to evaluate without knowing 
his previous work. His pictures here are 
dark and enigmatic, and almost pointedly 
amateurish in their choice of subject matter 
and apparent execution. Yet they are dis- 
turbing, because he has taken his habitual 
exploitation of the human figure beyond the 


Photographs from the Bedford 
Square exhibition, by Roger Mayne 
(right) and Euan Duff (below) 


point where it produces mere complex com- 
position and revealing situation. It is as if 
he chose these pictures to upset the ob- 
server, for they are somehow cold and 
objective: here is an old man crossing a 
street, here are two girls dancing together, 
here is a reclining nude - here are facets of 
Mayne’s experience which he wishes to pre- 
sent to the observer. 


Peter Boyce, on the other hand, is seen at 
the outset of what, I hope, is a continuing 
career in photograpny. A former pupil of 
Duff at the South-West Essex Technical 
College, he is obviously influenced by him, 
but is beginning to find his own expression 
of the world around him. His pictures of 
commonplace subjects (a bible class, chil- 
dren playing, Shettield rooftops) show a 
keen eye for composition and a sympa- 
thetic approach to people. 


Jane Gate shatters most of my previous 
ideas as to the limitations of the medium. 
She exhibits a “ composite” measuring 4fi. 
by 14ft. composed of many different photo- 
graphs in the form of a collage. The in- 
dividual pictures are of trees, water, animals, 
people, all photographed in a very personal 
and natural way. Taken separately they are 
placid and evocative; taken together they 
form a collection of images to which the 
observer can supply his own narrative, 
against which he can think his own thoughts 
and in them place the images provided. 
The exercises of imagination suggested are 
relaxing and refreshing. I would like to 
examine possibilities at greater length, but 
space does not permit. 


Euan Duff is a very single-minded gentle- 
man whose main concern is communication 
at a serious and sociological level. He 
shows a set of photographs which form a 


ae 


chapter of an unpublished book on educa- 
tien. He examines a class of eight and 
nine year olds in an LCC school, and shows 
the masiec anid ciuitdren at work and a’ pray 
throughout the school year. He manages to 
communicate the whole rarge of problems 
and relationships encountered in the cou:se 


price 6d 
(US 10 cents) 


of the year, with a depth of understanding 
one would expect from someone completely 
involved in education. It would be invidi- 
cus to single out any particular pictures, 
though each contains a statement of its 
own. If I ever had any doubts about Duff's 
intentions as a photographer they have been 
removed by this remarkable essay; the 
maturity of his work is astonishing. 


Euan Duff emerges as the compelling figure 
of the group; indeed, it is due to bis per- 
sistence and the sympathetic sponsorship of 
Herbert Spencer that the exhibition took 
place at all. As many book publishers, 
magazine editors and propagandists of the 
Central Office of Information variety as 
possible ought to see this exhibition, Other- 
wise it will have come and gone unnoticed, 
to the loss of those who have ignored it, 
and to the loss of the general public. It is 
these people who buy and commission 
photography on whom the responsibility 
rests: for utilising the ability of photo- 
graphers such as these. This exhibition is 
a labour of love, and I for one hope that 
this labcur will not go unheeded. 


The exbidition is on until! May 30 - Mon- 
days to Fridays, 11 a.m. to 6 p.m, 


Albert Lutuli 


calls for help 
see supplement inside 
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Whitsun holiday 


Advertisement copy and details for 
Diary, intended for publication in Peace 
News dated June 7, must be received 
by Thursday, May 30, at the latest. 


THE ORDER OF THE GREAT 
COMPANIONS 

Service 3.30 Sunday May 26 

Peace News 5 Caledonian Rd Kings X 
U Maung Maung Ji M.A. 

“Peaceful Mind Through Meditation” 


Relaxation 
Study 
Swimming 
Walking 
Good food Comfort 
Congenial company 
all at 


The Peace Pledge Union 
Family Holiday Conference 
July 27 to August 3 
Pantyfedwen, Borth, Wales 


Special facilities for children 
Splendid sands, safe bathing 


Evening discussions on 
The Essentials of a Warless World 


led by 
Wilfred Wellock 


L. P. Elwell-Sutton, BA 
(Sec. Christian Doctrine of Wealth 
Committee, Congregational Union 
of Scotland) 


Tom McAlpine 
(ona Community-—prime mover 
in “A Factory for Peace”) 
Particulars from 


Gen. Sec. Peace Fiedge Union 
6 Endsleigh Street, London, W.C.1 
EUSton 5501 


Tribune 


for all news and views 
of the campaign against 
nuclear madness 


every Friday from 
all newsagents 7d 


or 
take advantage of this **-> 
special offer 

10 weeks for 5s (post free) 


FROM WATFORD 


Classified 


Tenms : cash with order, 6d. per word, min. 4s (Box 
Nos. ts. extra). Please do not send stamps in pay- 
ment, except for odd pence. Address Box No. 
replies: Peaca News, 5 Caledonian Road, Landon, 
N.1 Please send advertisements by first post 
Monday. 

Advertise in Peace News for results. Smalls rates 
above - discounts for series. Displayed advertise- 
ment rates on application to Advertisement Man- 
ager, Peace News, 5 Caledonian Road, London, N.1. 


Holidays 
Czechoslovakia - Prague, Karlovy Wary, High Tatras. 
Aug. 9-25. £32. YCND party. Details: PRO- 


JECT-_67, 2 Carthusian St., E.C.1, 


Snowdonia Nationa] Park. 
overlooking Cardigan Bay. Mountains, sands and 
sea bathing. Also furnished rooms, own kitchen, 
Trevor and Mary Jepson, Brackenhurst, Fairbourne, 
Merioneth. 


Vegetarian Guest House 


Milford Lodge, Private Hote), 
Quaker owned. G., 


Weston-super-Mare, 
quiet part of sea-front, 7-9 gns. 
M,. and H. Hather. 


Personal 


Co-op. shoppers everywhere. By quoting L. 336943 
your purchases pay a dividend to the Peace News 
Fund. 


exchange visits with, like-minded 
people throughout the world by joining the ITC. 
Send for free details ta ITC/S5, Grindley Ave., 
Chorlton, Manchester 21. 


Correspond with, 


Family planning. 
list and free sample offer : 
St, Brighton. 


Marham 2: The Welfare Group (C'ttee of 100) 
thanks all those who so generously contributed to 
the collection of £20 approx. 


Write for booklet, discount price 
Premier, 50 Black Lion 


Free copies of Peace News will be sent to potential 
readers. New readers’ trial rate: 8 weeks 2s 6d 
post free. Please send names and addresses to Cir- 
culation Manager, 5 Caledonian Rd., N.1. 


Gentleman (35) seeks lady companion, preferably 
London area, with view to marriage. Interested 
literature, politics, music, nature; sympathetic 


towards religion, but not dogmatic. Box No. 174. 


Lancashire young man desires to meet young lady 


with interests in literature, music, fell walking or 
concert going. Full details. Box No. 178. 
Peace Army being formed. Write: E. Petrakis, 


146 Clapton Common, London, E.5, enclosing 2s 6d 
for literature. 


Personal Column, Ltd., Falcon House, Burnley, 
Lancs. Pen Friend - all hobbies. Correspondents 
in almost every country. All ages. S.A.E. for 
details. 


To Trice and Geof. Bevan a son. Marc Oakland. 
May 18. 5 Broken Gate Lane, Denham, Uxbridge, 
Middx. 


Woman, convinced from own 4-yr-old, that a happy 
child is first happy, then good, desires contact man 
who comes home from work he likes to do, wanting 


share building family of foster children, Box No. 
164, 
World Peace Brigade (Sweden) - Student Bertil 


Sanden, Osterhedsgatan 12, Goteborg N. 


Publications 


Britain’s Socialist Weekly - vigorous, forthright and 
anti-war - ‘‘ The Socialist Leader."’ News, com- 
ments, pictures and cartoons for unilateralists, trade 
unionists, colonial freedom workers, Socialist theo- 
reticians. Fourpence weekly. From your newsagent 
or local I.L.P. branch; or by post from 197 King's 
Cross Rd., London, W.C.1, eight weeks’ post free 
trial rate 3s. 


Contact - a South African Liberal fortnightly with 
inside news of the struggle against apartheid and 
colonialism. 6 months, 8s 9d. 12 months 17s. Box 
1979, Cape Town, South Africa. 


Housmans (the Peace News booksellers) for alli peace 
literature and books, posters, leaflets or campaign 
materials. ‘‘ Sale or return "’ selections for meetings, 
ete. Send s.a.e. or call for latest list and s.o.r. 
cartes 5 Caledonian Rd., King’s Cross, London, 


Situations wanted 


Quaker student seeks employment July I-July 26. 
Wide knowledge. Anything considered. Box 177. 


Accommodation vacant 


Comfortable bed-sitting room 
of kitchen and bathroom. 
Tel. Chiswick 3565. 


in mansion flat, use 
Vegetarians. £2 15s. 


In CND house, large, sunny double room, over- 
looking garden; separate beds. Use kitchen and 
bathroom. Cleaning, light, linen. Also — share 
similar room with girl supporter. Also pleasant 
single room £3. FRE 4596. 


Accommodation wanted 


Urgently required, unfurnished flat suitable for living 
and storage of pictures, perhaps as studio. Any- 


where in London. Davies, 17 St. Stephens Rd., 
W.13. 

For sale 

Bacteriological and chemical weapons a_ threat. 
Pamphiect, ‘‘ Silent Death,'’ 6d. Badges 6d. Both 


post 3d. C'ttee of 100 (@ and W), 21b Carlton 
Drive, S.W.15. 
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Diary 


As this is a free service we reserve the right to 
select from notices sent in. To make the service as 
complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 


Send entries to arrive not later than first post 
Monday (Friday preferred). 


2. Include date, town, time, place (hall, street), 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and secre- 
tary’s address). 


To publicise full details, book a classified or dis- 
played advertisement. 


Remember to order copies of Peace News for your 
advertised meeting: Sale or Return. From: Circu- 
lation Dept., 5 Caledonian Rd., N.1. 


24 May -5 June, Fri-Wed 


Vancouver to Berlin Peace Walkers. Route : Oxford 
24-27, Bicester 27-28, Banbury 28-29, Southham 
29-30, Coventry May 30-June 2, Birmingham 2-5. 

fd bt eae ean Neen 


25 May, Saturday 


Birmingham: 10 a.m. Digbeth Civic Hall, Lecture 
Rm. 3. Inter-regional Conference of YCND. 


SL ———— SS 
Bromley, Kent: 8 p.m. 9 King's Avenue. Social 
and Folk music. 


PLEASE SEND ME 
TRIBUNE FOR TEN WEEKS 
(i ENCLOSE 5s) 


Adm, 2s 6d. VOW. 


SEND TO: TRIBUNE, 
222 Strand, London, W.C.2 
pn14 


TO HERTFORD 


Whitsun march 


Saturday June 1 
10.30 Cassiobury Park, Watford 
3.15 Bernard’s Heath, St. Albans 


Accommodation at St. Albans 


Sunday June 2 
St. Albans 


10.30 
2.30 Campus, Welwyn Garden City 
6.00 County Hall, Hertford 


For details contact Campaign Offices, 86 The Ridgeway, Watford, Herts. 


PIONEER YCND REGIONAL MARCH 


WE NEED YOUR SUPPORT 


Glasgow: 12.45 p.m. Blythswood Sq. Assemble for 
Holy Loch demonstration. Tickets 8s 9d. BPC. 


Harpenden, Herts: 8 p.m. Rothampstead Park. 
Grand Barbecue. Al] welcome. CND. 

London, E.1: 2 p.m. Sidney St. Library. 
selling and recruiting. CND. 
Norwich: 3 p.m. Kier Hardie Hall. 
100 mtg. 


Oxford: 3 p.m. St. Giles. Legal public mtg. to 
protest against RSGs and discuss Fallex, Parapluie 
and CD, followed by march to local CD HQ, 
Hythe Bridge St. C'ttee 100. Mtg. last Saturday 
postponed owing to return to Marham. 


26 May, Sunday 


London, N.1:1 3.30 p.m. 5 Caledonian Rd., King’s 
Cross. U Maung Maung Ji: ‘‘ Peaceful Mind 
through Meditation.’’ Gt. Companions. 


London, W.1: 3 p.m. Air St. (behind Swan and 
Edgar's, Piccadilly Circus). Poster Parade. CND. 


27 May, Monday 


Committee of 


Coventry: 7.45 p.m. Friends Meeting Hse, Hill 
St. Rev. James Grottick, ‘‘From Perplexity to Con- 
viction."". Chairman Mr. W. J. Bradford. Christian 
CND 


28 May. Tuesday 


London, N.1: 6.30 p.m. 5 Caledonian Rd., King’s 
Cross. Meeting for those interested in promoting 
Peace News sales in London and Home Counties. 
Details: Trevor Hatton, TER 4473. 


London, W.C.1: 7.15 p.m. 6 Endsleigh St. London 
Area mtg. Al! members welcome. Business, future 
plans, discussions. PPU. 


Woking: 8 p.m. Labour Hall, Clarence Ave. Pub- 
lic mtg. Speaker: Adam Roberts. CND. 

29 May, Wednesday 
Brighton: 7.30 p.m. Pavilion Theatre, New Rd. 
Public mtg. Jacquetta) Hawkes, Canon D. A. 
Rhymes, Mervyn Jones: “‘CND - What Next?’ 
CND. 

London, N.W.3: 8-11.30 p.m. 27 Redington Rd. 
Emergency party in aid of Marham prisoners. Wine 
and cheese. 4s. C'ttee of 100. 


30 May, Thursday 


London, E.11; 8 p.m. Friends’ Mtg. Hse., Bush 
Rd., Leytonstone. Arthur Hadeley: ‘‘ 80 not out.” 
PPU. 


London, W.1: 8 p.m. St. Mark's Parish Hall, 
Homer Row. ‘‘ Aren't we wonderful? *’ (Wir wunder- 
kinder.) Brilliant German film, satire on Nazism and 
neo-Nazism today. CND. 


31 May, Friday 


Wellington: 7.30 p.m. New St. Methodist church 
rooms. Albert Hunt on Danish March, Marham, 
Secrets Act, _CND. 


1 June, Saturday 


London, W.C.2: 3 p.m. Manette St. (nr. Foyle’s, 
Charing Cross Rd.). Open-air mtg, Speaker : 
Richard Headicar. Poster_parade 4.30 p.m. CND. 


1-3 June, Sat-Mon 


Shinpston-on-Stoar, Warwicks. ; Whitsun CND Camp. 


Accom. farm buildings. Canvassing,  vigilling, 
seminar. Details: Howard Cheney, Aylesmore 
Farm. Tel.: Brailes 279. 

1-2 June, Sat-Sun 

Watford ta Hertford: Whitsun march. Assemble 
10.30 a.m. Sat. Cassiobury Park. 10 a.m. Sun. 


Market Sq.. St. Albans. March via Welwyn and 
Hatfield. Details: Peter Taylor, 86 The Ridgeway, 
Watford. CND. 


2 June, Sunday 


Seothnort; 3 p.m. Pier Entrance. 
with various Lancs. groups. 


Open-air mtg. 


3 June, Monday 


London, E.15: 7.30 p.m. Theatre Royal, Stratford. 
Special gala performance of ‘‘ Oh What a Lovely 


War."' Seats £1, 15s, 10s, 7s 6d, 5s, from CND 
Stage Club, 5 Caledonian Road, Nu, TER 0284. 
6 June, Thursday 

London, E.11: 8 p.m. Friends’ Hse., Bush Rd., 
Leytonstone. Group discussion. PPU. 


7 June, Friday 


Orpington: 8 p.m. Civic Hall, Piano Recital. Denis 
Matthews. Bach, Mozart, Beethoven, Chopin, Bar 
tok. Seats 10s, 8s, 6s, 4s from Mrs. Phillips, 32 
Elm Grove, Orpington. (Orp 24270.) CND. 


Every week 


Fridays 

Brighton: 12.45 p.m. Friends’ Mtg. Hse., Ship St. 
Picnic lunch ana discussion. Tea provided, bring 
own food. Freedom from Hunger Campaign. SoF. 


London, E.C.3: 12.45-2 p.m. Tower Hill. Speakers 
on pacifism and current events from the Anglican 
Pacifist Fellowship. Methodist Peace Fellowship, 
Fellowship of Reconciliation, Peace Pledge Union. 


Saturdays 


London, N.W.3; 11 a.m. Hampstead Tube Stn. 
poe News selling. Please phone SWI 3080 or 2607 
rst. 


London, W.11: 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Golborn Rd., Porto- 
bello Market, north end. PPU bookstall. Votlun- 
teers for two-hour shifts always needed. ‘Phone Sed. 
BAY 2086 or FLA 7906. 


Manchester: 2.30 p.m. onwards. Central Library 
area. Selling of Black Paper, etc. YCND. 


Oxford: 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Carfax, corner of Corn- 
market and Queen Street. Peace News selling. Other 
peace literature on request. Organiser: Richard 
Wallace, 123 Kingston Road. 


Sutton, Surrey: 10 a.m.-5.30 p.m. Cock Pavement. 
Bookstall. Volunteers welcome. YCND, C'ttee of 
100. CND. 


Orpington: 9.30-5.30 High St. (nr. W. H. Smith’s). 
Manning bookstall, leafleting. YCND. 


Uxbridge, Middx.: 2.30 p.m. onwards, Uxbridge 
ae Stn. Peace literature sales. CND, C'ttee of 
1 

Sundays 

Glasgow: 8 p.m. Corner of Wellington and Sau- 


chiehall St. Open air mtg. CND. 


London, W.C.1: 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Ampton St. (off 
Gray's Inn Rd.). Building an adventure playground. 
Details: Dot Davis. TER 4473. CND Constructive 
Service. 


Saturdays & Sundays 

London, S.E.1: Christchurch House, Chancel St. 
Work camps every weekend to help old and handi- 
Salas spate in slums of London. ‘Phone WAT 


London: Peanuts Club 7.30-11 p.m. 213 Bishopsgate. 
Suns. CND 


Mondays 


London, N.1: 12-2 p.m. Peace News (large Mecting 
Room), 5 Caledonian Rd., King’s Cross. Bread and 
cheese lunch. Freedom from Hunger. 


Wednesdays 
Falmouth: 7.30 p.m. Customs Howse Quzy. Opecn- 
alc mtg. (weather permitting.) Speakers, questions. 
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Showdown I! 


Birmingham, Alabama, is an industrial town with a popu- 
lation of 342,000. Forty per cent of these are Negroes. In 
choosing Birmingham for a showdown, the Rev. Dr. Martin 
Luther King said: “If we can crack Birmingham, I am 
convinced we can crack the South. Birmingham is a symbol 
of segregation for the entire South.” 


- ) 
=— 


The demonstrations started on April 3. Schoolchildren 
began to play an active part early in May and about 1,000 
were arrested. Waves of marchers met police using dogs 
and fire-heses. 


On May 8 a large number of State troopers reinforced the 
Birmingham police. The same day negotiations began be- 
tvveen ie2ding members of the white community acting 
unofficially and Negro leaders. Dr. King and the Rev. 
Ralph Abernathy were sentenced to 180 days’ imprisonment 
for parading without a permit. They were released on bail 
of $2,000 each. 


On May 9 partial agreement was reached with considerable 
concessions made by the whites and all but about 600 of 
more than 2,060 Negroes arrested were released. Agreement 
was reached on abolition of segregation in stores and rest- 
aurants and on setting up a bi-racial commission to study 
integration in Birmingham. 

On the night of May 11 the house of Dr. A. D. King, the 
brother of Martin Luther King, was badly damaged by two 
bomb explosions, and another explosion took place about 
half an hour later. Thousands of Negroes gathered at the 
scene of the explosions and threw stones at police and 
firemen. Tear gas was used: the National Guard was 
alerted. 


On May 13 3,600 Federal troops under President Kennedy’s 
orders were sent to Alabama. 


On May 20 it was announced that over 1,000 schoolchildren 
who had taken part in the demonstrations would be 
suspended or expelled, with the opportunity of applying for 
readmission in the autumn. 


Pictures from Birmingham 


j.| Top right: a Negro shakes his jacket at a police 
dog (May 5) 


Centre right: a fire in the Negro quarter (May 12) 


Bottom right: surrounded by police, girls sing 
; | ‘| want to be free’ (May 8) 


' | Below: Negroes sit down as hoses are turned on 
Vi). them (May 5) 
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JOHN BALL’S COLUMN 


A great deal of “‘CND - what next ?”’ dis- 
cussion is taking place in the movement 
now. This is a fairly traditional post-Alder- 
maston occupation, but there is a much 
greater sense of decision and urgency in it 
this year. Last Sunday about forty leading 
campaigners held a private meeting in the 
Russell Hotel, and there seemed to be a 
general feeling that CND’s present leader- 
ship, especially the National Executive, was 
pretty well out of touch with the movement 
and failing to give it the necessary punch 
and impetus. The administrative centre at 
Carthusian Street was also heavily criticised. 
There was general agreement that the kind 
of discussion which took place, covering 
policy, leadership, strategy, and CND’s 
financial crisis, etc., should be extended so 
that the whole movement came into the 
debate. 


This process will be helped by a special 
meeting of CND’s National Council which 
will be held in London on June 29 and 30. 
The National Council meets about quarterly, 
has a representative from each of CND’s 
fourteen regions, and also ten members 
elected to CND’s annual conference. It is 
a rather unwieldy body, which elects the 
National Executive, apart from the Chair- 
man, Vice-Chairman and Treasurer, who 
are elected by the annual conference. 


The National Council is also supposed to 
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Peace News 


an independent weekly 
5 Caledonian Rd., London, N.1. TER 4473 


Editorial department : Hugh Brock (editor), 
Richard Boston, Michael Freeman, Rod 
Prince, Michael Randle, Adam Roberts 

Advertisements : Margaret Westell 
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guide Campaign policy and to interpret the 
wishes of the annual conference, though 
this does not always work very satisfac- 
torily. 

The June meeting of the National Council 
will be an unusual one: there will be six 
representatives from each region, and in 
addition a number of people, both in and 
out of the Campaign, have been invited to 
submit papers on “the way forward.” 
After the June National Council meeting 
resolutions will be drafted for the CND 
annual conference, which will be held on 
October 19 and 20 in Finsbury Town Hall, 
London. The annual conference will be 
open to the public and the press, but I think 
it’s a pity that before that time the debate 
will largely be taking place behind closed 
doors. Both CND and the Committee of 
100 often seem to be so afraid of consider- 
ing their affairs in public that their discus- 
sions tend to become private and rather 
remote from the rea] problems of the move- 


ment. 
* * * 


The extracts (see page 10) from notes 
written in Wormwood Scrubs prison by 
Dan Persyko, an American sociologist who 
is serving a five year sentence for possessing 
hemp, is yet another indication of the gap 
between stated Home Office policy on the 
one hand and penal practice on the other. 
There is another important aspect of this 
case which comes out in the report of the 
Old Bailey trial in the Times (September 
25, 1962). Persyko and his co-defendants, 
Bob Bayless and Patricia Cotton, were con- 
victed on one count of possessing hemp. 
But during the trial the police made allega- 
tions that they were peddling dope in a big 
way, and the judge seems to have given his 
sentence on the basis of these allegations 
rather than on the offence proved. The 
Times report quotes the Recorder, Sir 
Anthony Hawke, as saying that “it (hemp) 
could do incalculable harm to people who 
indulged in it. Selling it was regarded as a 
very serious matter, and when that was 
detected an example had got to be made.” 


The accused were not convicted of selling 
hemp but only of possessing it, Yet they 
were sentenced to five years (Dan Persyko), 
four years (Bob Bayless), and two years 
(Patricia Cotton), But even if they had 
been convicted of selling hemp the very 
idea of giving people stiff sentences as a 
a deterrent, to make “an example,” is com- 
pletely at variance with the official penal 
policy of rehabilitation of the offender. If 


rehabilitation was the real policy then sent- 
ences would be given with a view to effect- 
ively reforming the person convicted, not in 
terrifying others not accused. Yet every 
day judges, recorders, magistrates up and 
down the country talk about making ex- 
amples of people, showing that they are in 
much greater need of re-education, if not 
rehabilitation, than the people they sentence 
with so much pompous moralising. 
* * * 

Last week Pastor Martin Karweh]l came over 
from Germany and talked to the group of 
British demonstrators who went to Dussel- 
dorf at Easter. He and the German peace 
movement were very impressed by the 
action the British group took, and the press 
coverage, even from the most reactionary 
papers, was tremendous. In fact, all the 
marches in Germany got considerable pub- 
Jicity, and through this the German 
marchers hope to gain support from people 
who had not previously heard of the 
movement. 


One of the German papers, NRZ, stated 
that Willi Weyer, Minister of the Interior 
for the province of North Rhine-West- 
phalia, thought that the action taken by the 
Government was politically an unfortunate 
step, and that it didn’t really matter if 55 
people took in a German march. He is 
going to bring the matter up at the next 
conference of provincial Ministers of the 
Interior in June. Herr Weyer was on holi- 
day himself at the time of the incident, and 
said that, if he had been in Dusseldorf, he 
and Herr Meyer, the Federal Minister of 
the Interior, would together have found a 
way of enabling the British demonstrators 
to take part in the German march. 

The reaction of most papers, Pastor Kar- 
wehl said, was that the authorities had acted 
too severely and only made themselves look 
ridiculous, He said he hoped that people 
from more countries would come and join 
the German marches next year. 

* s * 


Ted Parker and Michael McKenna, the two 
RAF men sent to Shepton Mallet prison 
for writing a letter to Peace News, tell me 
that they were not allowed to receive Peace 
News or Tribune there. They could read 
the Daily Express. 

Michael McKenna, I hear from another 
source, has become a talking point in the 
RAF because of his ability to argue the 
CND case at Locking. 

He was one of an intake of 68 boys three 
years ago. The course ended about the time 
of the court martial, and the 68 were being 


Behind closed doors 


posted to RAF stations all over the country; 
68 servicemen who had heard the CND case 
thoughtfully argued, 40 of them sympathetic 
to it. 


My spies tell me that most of the 40 have 
now been interviewed by officers of the 
RAF Special Investigation Department. 
Those who have been investigated have 
been warned that they will render them- 
selves liable to charges under the Official 
Secrets Act if they reveal to the press that 
a CND check-up has been going on in the 
RAF, 


But if the RAF have their problems, we 
nuclear disarmers have them too. 


The holding of weekend demonstrations at 
Marham and the consequent cancelling of 
weekend Icave for hundreds of RAF men 
has made the work of CND supporters on 
the base well nigh impossible. If the Com- 
mittee of 100 could stage a demonstration 
on a day when there was to be a parade or 
some other piece of bull, they would be 
welcomed with open arms, 


But it is not at the bases where the best 
work of helping the isolated servicemen can 
be done. It is at the training camps where 
the new intakes are being conditioned to 
accept official policies. 


Locking and Halton are the main centres 
for three-year courses. Cranwell, Cosford, 
Hereford, and Henlow are other centres 
where CND groups should be on the look- 
out for RAF men ready to join the local 
group. 

Men from Locking formed an important 
part of the Weston-super-Mare group. They 
can wear civilian clothes after their first 
year and readily joined street selling of 
Peace News and Sanity. 

One of them enjoyed the joke immensely 
when, offering Sanity to a passer-by, he was 
told: “What you need is a few bloody 
years in the forces.” 

* » * 

How can world peace be achieved ? The 
answer is very simple - legislation. Grati- 
tude for at last finding a solution to this 
long-discussed problem should be sent to 
the United States Internal Revenue Service, 
which produced it amongst its reasons for 
depriving the Fellowship of Reconciliation 
of its tax-exempt status, “ The Fellowship’s 
objective - world peace - can be secured 
only by the passage of legislation; hence 
FoR falls into a recently created category 
of ‘action organisations,’ excluded by IRS 
regulations from the right to tax-deducti- 
bility.” 


What revelation? 


The Guardian is beginning to look very 
silly about its sensational story of nuclear 
disarmers blocking Security Service tele- 
phone lines and entering the secret com- 
pound of Government offices. 


The story about the telephone lines being 
blocked did, we believe, have a certain 
amount of truth in it, though this was exag- 
gerated by The Guardian, and had already 
been splashed over the front page of the 
Daily Sketch on May 6, a week before The 
Guardian caught up with it. 

The story about people entering secret com- 
pounds appears to have only a very slight 
basis in truth, and from the description it 
seems possible that it refers to a visit by 
Adam Roberts and others to a World War 
II bomb shelter in Great Peter Street. 
Nothing has been built on this large and 
desirable site in Westminster since the end 
of World War II, and Adam Roberts and 
others visited the place to find out whether 
it was some kind of nuclear bomb shelter 
or Regional Seat of Government. The 
nuclear disarmers made no attempt to con- 
ceal either their identity or their purpose, 
and did not harry any officials. If The 
Guardian was referring to these visits to this 


establishment its report was inaccurate and 
its deductions from it wild. 


The Guardian continues to refer to its 
report of the telephone blocking as a “ reve- 
lation” (issue of May 17). This palming 
off of second-hand material as news is 
one of the practices that the Radcliffe 
Tribunal hearings and report brought to 
light - provoking some superior comment 
in The Guardian. 

Mr. Macmillan in the House of Commons 
on May 16 described the reports as “ much 
exaggerated.” On about eight occasions, he 
said, calls were made over a period of 14 
hours. (Clare Hollingworth had stated that 
40 telephone lines had been blocked for 
eight hours ) 

Mr. Macmillan of course could be relied 
upon to play down the incident. But Clare 
Hollingworth’s version would be more con- 
vincing if she had quoted sources. On 
May 13 she told Adam Roberts at Peace 
News that her sources were “two private 
individuals * whose names she could not 
reveal. But on May 17 a Guardian 
editorial stated that “the information came 
from two officia] sources.” 

Silliest and most unpleasant of all was The 


Guardian's editorial suggestion on May 13 
that behind those “who are persuaded to 
ring a telephone number in relays” in the 
hope of furthering the cause of nuclear dis- 
armament “almost certainly stand organ- 
isers with a less innocent purpose.” (To 
wit, enemy agents.) Their evidence for 
this? ‘The care with which stray bits of 
information seem to have been collected - 
from newspapers and other sources - sug- 
gests a professional intelligence training.” 
Are we to assume that no one in the 
nuclear disarmament movement is intelligent 
eriough to piece together information gath- 
ered from the press ? Or is it simply that 
only a spy would put any trust in the 
British press ? 

Perhaps the best comment on the whole 
silly affair is contained in what The 
Guardian itself said about the Radcliffe 
tribunal report: 

“Some journalists will be sickened by the 
evidence of how newspapers present fiction 
as fact and conjecture as certainty, (Not 
that we didn’t know already.) But will any 
one learn by the experience to be more 
exact - unless perhaps through the award 
of heavy damages ? ” 


in 
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Welsh nationalists take 
to direct action 


Emyr Liew Jones, a Welsh student and 
member of Plaid Cymru, the Welsh nation- 
alist party, was recently convicted of sabo- 
tage carried out as part of a protest against 
the Liverpool Corporation’s scheme to flood 
the Tryweryn Valley in North Wales to 
provide water for the city. 


Plaid Cymru has in the past always sup- 
ported the idea of non-violent action, and 
its official policy on nuclear weapons is 
similar to that of CND. In some parts of 
Wales, Plaid Cymru groups often work 
closely with the local CND and Committee 
of 100. 


We therefore invited Gwynfor Evans, who 
has been President of Plaid Cymru since 
1945, to comment on the recent acts of 
sabotage committed by members of his 
party, and to explain Plaid Cymru’s posi- 
tion on violent and non-violent action in 
general, and on the Tryweryn Valley 
scheme in particular. 


Mr. Evans has been a member of the Car- 
marthenshire County Council since 1949, 
was Chairman of the Welsh Congregational 
Union in 1954 and Hon. Secretary of 
Heddychwyr Cymru (the Welsh pacifist 
movement) from 1939 to 1945. He is 50 
years old, a market gardener, married with 
seven children. 

In the summer of 1955 borings were made 
in the Tryweryn Valley in Merioneth on be- 
half of the Liverpool City Corporation, who 
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were looking for a reservoir site. Later in 
the year, however, Liverpool announced 
that its reservoir would be at Dolanog, 
Montgomeryshire, where the home of Ann 


Griffiths, a saint who was one of the 
greatest Welsh hymn writers, would be 
drowned. This scheme was a decoy in- 


tended to draw Welsh fire, a function which 
it performed well. A great outcry “com- 
pelled ” Liverpool graciously to withdraw 
the scheme, substituting for it the Tryweryn 
project which had the double advantage of 
supplying twice the quantity of water (80 
million gallons a day) at a much lower 
capital cost than Dolanog. 


The people of Tryweryn who were to lose 
their homes first learnt of it in the daily 
papers. Not one of them had been con- 
sulted, nor had anyone in authority in 
Merioneth or elsewhere in Wales been con- 
sulted. The community which lives in the 
farms of Cwm Tryweryn and the village of 
Capel Celyn (which will be evacuated this 
year) is remarkable for the vitality of its 
intellectual and artistic interests and accom- 
plishments, It is at the heart of Penllyn, a 
wholly Welsh-speaking area up to now, 
where Welsh cultural life is at its most 
vigorous. Its existence has been a notable 
source of strength to a small nation whose 
life is everywhere being eroded by modern 
techniques and developments over which it 
has no control. 


Piaid Cymru immediately organised the de- 
fence of the valley, its community, and its 
water resources. It collected and published 
all the available facts, selling many thou- 
sands of pamphlets on the issue, and it 
formed a defence committee which was 
solidly supported by the people of Cwm 
Tryweryn. Public meetings were at once 
organised in Bala, the nearest smal] town, 
and in Liverpool, and subsequently in all 
parts of Wales. A protest march was made 
by all the inhabitants of the valley, includ- 
ing children in arms, through Liverpool’s 
main streets, and they went in force again 
to Manchester to voice their opposition on 
a network television programme. When re- 
presentatives tried to speak to the city 
council, which had refused to accept a 
national Welsh delegation, the meeting 
broke up in uproar and the three men were 
taken out by the police; at a later date, 
however, I was allowed to address the 
council. A mass meeting, attended by 3,000 
people, was held on the banks of Tryweryn. 
Throughout Wales local authorities, trade 
unions, churches and public bodies of every 
kind expressed their support for the oppo- 
sition. The Merioneth County Council had 
paid thousands of pounds for the costs of 
the defence in the House of Lords® inquiry, 
when Mr. Henry Brooke, then Minister for 
Welsh Affairs, came out strongly in support 
of Liverpool. One recalls that it was in the 
House of Lords that Manchester's far more 
innocent Ullswater scheme was later 
defeated. 


So great was the opposition that even the 
Welsh MPs felt compelled to associate 
themselves with it, and when Liverpool’s 
bill was given a second reading in the 
House of Commons in the summer of 1959 
not one of them voted for it. Wales had 
never been as completely united on any 
public issue. Yet the bill became law, for 
only 36 of the 630 MPs represent Welsh 
constituencies. Although the will of the 


Welsh people was made crystal clear, it is 
not they who control the life of Wales; 


there is no democracy in Wales in the sense 
of the government of the people of Wales 
by the people of Wales. Nor is there in 
Whitehall understanding of, or respect for, 
the democratic process in Wales. After all, 
Wales has voted overwhelmingly since 195] 
for a Labour Government, and look what it 
has got. The Government showed again, as 
in Ireland, Cyprus, and many other coun- 
tries, that it understands and respects only 
direct methods. 


On the local level also in Liverpool] there 
was more respect for the letter than the 
spirit of the law, as the farcical town meet- 
ing showed. It was necessary to have the 
approval of the inhabitants to the scheme 
in an open meeting, but when the Lord 
Mayor of Liverpool was due to start pro- 
ceedings it was realised that the majority of 
those present were in opposition. Panic- 
stricken, the city officials scoured the City 
Hall and offices to pack the meeting with 
city employees, and the meeting started an 
hour late after hundreds of these public- 
spirited citizens flowed in, some of them in 
the livery of the City’s Water Committee, to 
demonstrate spontaneously their approval of 
aggression in Tryw2ryn. 

Nevertheless, the effort to persuade authority 
to act with reason and justice persisted, 
although the cynics laughed at what ap- 
peared to them a naive faith in the Goy- 
ernment’s sense of justice in Welsh affairs. 
At the request of the Penllyn Rural Council. 
a national conference, called by the Lord 
Mayor of Cardiff, pledged its continued 
opposition to the scheme, and sent a depu- 
tation to Liverpool to discuss a compromise 
plan which would involve drowning an un- 
inhabited valley in the same area,  Liver- 
pool would not consider it. Plaid Cymru 
later submitted mew proposals which 
accepted the inevitable drowning of Try- 
weryn, but which would put the control of 
the undertaking in Welsh hands. Liverpool 
would be represented on the joint board as 
the chief customer for the water, for which 
it would have to pay a fair price, some of 
the profit ta be invested in small trading 
estates in depopulated central Wales. This, 
too, was summarily dismissed. 

With the might of the State behind it, 
Liverpool's aggression was now legalised; it 
was empowered to take the land, destroy the 
community, and plunder rural Wales’s most 
valuable natural resource - water, which 
should now be as valuable a part of ovr 
economy as coal. This water is taken with- 
out paying a penny for it, it is used for 
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industrial development, in which it plays an 


increasingly important part. Some indus- 
tries for which cheap, clean water is a 
necessity might have been attracted by it to 
Wales, eight of whose thirteen counties have 
a smaller population today than they had 
100 years ago - a situation unparalleled in 
any European country. Already Liverpool 
resells annually more than £1,000,000 of the 
water it takes from Lake Vyrnwy; it will 
now be further enriched by the impoverish- 
ment of another declining Welsh region. 


By the summer of 1960, although work on 
the scheme had not yet started, it was clear 
that after five years' effort all constitutional 
methods had failed. Plaid Cymru was then 
for two years rent by a furious debate on 
method. The party has always renounced 
methods of violence against persons (its 
general attitude to the use of violence is 
shown by its uncompromising opposition to 
the manufacture, use, and testing of nuclear 
weapons), but it has frequently used uncon- 
stitutional methods, sometimes involving in- 
jury to property. The outcome was a deci- 
sion by its annual conference in 1961 to 
confine itself as a party to political action. 
Those who strongly believed in “direct ” 
action were free to use it, but not in the 
name of the party, which renounced it. 
Even this decision did not end the debate, 
but the situation has been resolved by the, 
resort to direct action on at least four occa- 
sions in Tryweryn during the last three 
months. Emyr Llew Jones is now serving a 
twelve months’ sentence far his part in one 
of these actions, in which the greatest care 
was taken to avoid injury to any person. 
He is a student, but the other five who have 
been apprehended for two of the offences 
are industrial or manual workers, including 
a collier, a quarryman, and an engineer. 
Emyr Jones's defence counsel said at his 
trial in Carmarthen, “For him the Try- 
weryn project has become a symbol of in- 
justice and his was a symbolic protest. He 
intended his action to be a protest against 
the submergence of a village, its culture and 
community.” In passing sentence, Mr. 
Justice Barry said, “Everyone must have 
considerable sympathy with your views.” 
My own reaction was that it was the Gov- 
ernment which should have been in the 
dock in Carmarthen. By riding roughshod 
over Welsh interests and by its contempt for 
democratic action it has driven some of the 
finest young Welshmen of their generation 
to what Mr. Justice Barry called. “serious 
criminal enterprises.” 
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Nuclear disarmers have always insisted that 
“Western” critics of Soviet nuclear policy 
are morally disarmed by their failure to 
criticise their own governments; conversely, 
We are particularly entitled to stand up 
against NATO, since - unlike the Com- 
munist ‘“‘ peace movement” - we stand 
against Soviet nuclearism also. To take 
another key issue of our time, we listen to 
professional anti-Communists with consider- 
able reservations; we are more seriously 
moved by those who respond to the human 
aspirations embodied in the Soviet revolu- 
tion, but who do not hesitate to speak out 
against its shortcomings and abuses. Be- 
cause of these moral credentials, people in 
Eastern Europe in 1956-7, for example, paid 
far more attention to the voices of revolu- 
lionary socialists and Communist dissidents 
than they did to the Voice of America, 


Similarly, in the New Africa, criticism from 
proved friends and allies is more efficacious 
than any amount of Beaverbrookian on- 
sluught. Indeed, the latter merely hardens 
intransigence, Hitler occasionally printed 
selected anti-Nazi cartoons to show how the 
outside world hated and threatened Ger- 
many. The Moscow Trials made great play 
with the external threat of the Nazis. So 
even the most violent external criticism and 
attack, no matter how justified, can be 
tumed into a source of internal strength and 
rigidity if its credentials can be “ demon- 
strated” to be suspect; it can then “ ex- 
cuse” the repression of any kind of 
internal criticism. 


Broadly, there have been two responses to 
developments in the new African states. 
The “frozen Left,” whose spectrum runs 
from the deep red of Communism to the 
pale pink of the Fabians, has been slow to 
adapt its traditional anti-colonialism to the 
facts of a new era. On the one hand there 
are those who keep telling us that the most 
indefensible of political behaviour on the 
part of the new leaders is really excusable. 


There are also those who keep telling us 
that colonialism is not dead (and point, 
naturally enough, to Angola and Southern 
Rhodesia). Their intellectual stock-in-trade, 
of course, is shrinking, so they have to 
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drum up the - also real - spectre of “ neo- 
colonialism.” 


It is quite true that Unilever is still there, 
and that foreign capital is flowing to the 
new countries (though much more, rela- 
tively, to Western Europe and Latin 
America). This does retsrict the freedom of 
political manceuvre of the new states. But it 
does not eliminate it altogether. Indeed, Sir 
Roy Welensky is sensitively aware, if these 
people are not, that political independence 
is not meaningless. (After fifteen years the 
frozen Left is now prepared to admit that 
India is actually, meaningfully, “ inde- 
pendent.”) Moreover, the new problems of 
the emergent world are not merely due to 
the continuing legacy of colonial rule. 
Africans themselves have choices to make, 
tasks to carry out, and can be judged on 
what they are doing to solve their own 
problems. 


The other response comes from the Right. 
This is the Beaverbrook syndrome. Broadly, 
it suggests that human evolution culminated 
in the British Empire (or in the French 
Community, according to national taste). 
Then along came a collection of irrational 
agitators who raised the archaic and irre- 
levant cry of nationalism in countries which 
were not nations at all, only creations of 
modernising imperialism. Even _ inter- 
nationalists are easily seduced by this line 
of argument into condemnation of nation- 
alism: is not the world inevitably tending 
towards integration, rather than requiring 
further instalments of balkanisation and 
pseudo-independent “dwarf” states? The 
new technocratic intelligentsia again meets 
with the old-style paternalist administrator 
in agreeing that the problems of the back- 
ward countries are problems of technique, 
not politics. Africa needs doctors, not poli- 
ticians; education, not guerillas. 


It is not always easy to steer one’s way 
through these seductive propositions. And 
it is certainly true too that political and 
social revolution now go hand in hand. Yet 
one wearies of the plethora of writing and 
talking on the politics of the New Africa, 
by Africans and non-Africans, and the 
miniscule contributions to what should be 


the content of this politics: the gritty reality 
of the “take-off” for the poverty-stricken 
in a bloc-divided world. 


The combination of flexible, internationalist, 
humane, and revolutionary socialism with 
scientific understanding of the economic, 
social, and technological problems of the 
backward world is extraordinarily rare. 
One of the few people who possesses all 
these attributes is René Dumont, the 
eminent French geographer. He is superbly 
qualified, therefore, to speak firmly and 
sympathetically to the leaders of the New 
Africa, as are neither frozen Left nor 
vicious Right, 

In recent years he has followed up three 
decades of work on the agriculture of 
France and Vietnam, South America and 
China, with first hand studies of the terrible 
problems of agricultural development in the 
ex-French African territories, made when 
he was invited to give expert advice to the 
Governments of Mali, Guinea, the Ivory 
Coast, the Congo Republic, Chad, Dahomey, 
Senegal, Malagasy, Cameroun, and Ruanda- 
Urundi. 


In his recent book L’Afrique Noire est Mal 
Partie (Editions du Seuil, Paris, 1962) he 
shows that Africa is indeed “ off to a bad 
start.” He outlines, firstly, the natural bar- 
riers to progress: disease, easily-eroded 
soils, underpopulation. But he emphasises 
that the backwardness of Africa is a human 
product, not a natural condition. The 
“human haemorrhage” of the slave trade 
and the decades of subsequent colonialism 
stamp contemporary Africa with their im- 
print, even, alas, those who are leading the 
New Africa in her struggles to decolonise. 


A few facts. In Dahomey 60 per cent of 
internal budgetary income goes on salaries 
of Government personnel (this was not un- 
usual under colonial regimes either). Tiny 
Gabon, with 65 MPs for 450,000 people, 
has one MP to 6,000 electors (France has 
one to 100,000). But these MPs get far 
more than their British or French counter- 
parts (over twice as much as the British 
MP). All this in poverty-stricken banana 
or groundnut republics. 


In the ex-French territories of West and 


CA 


Equatorial Africa on which the book 
focusses, there are fifteen governments, hun- 
dreds of cabinet ministers, and several thou- 
sand MPs. An MP who works three 
months out of the year receives as much in 
one and a half months as a peasant who 
works for thirty-six and a half years - a 
lifetime. Moreover, the “work” for par- 
liamentarians is often derisory, particularly 
in a one-party state! Civil servants, too, 
hardly kill themselves: in Brazzaville in 
May, 1961, the majority were at their place 
of work - not necessarily working, however 
- for three to four hours a day. They spent 
more time in bars and dance spots than at 
their desks. Yet most of the new countries 
waste money on sumptuous Parliament 
buildings (10 millions of francs in the 
Senegal Four-Year Plan for a “ palace” 
(sic) for the regional - not national - 
assembly buildings at Tambacounda alone, 
for twenty members; on the other hand, a 
mere eight millions for development of pro- 
duction). At the worst lunatic “ Versailles ” 
are built, such as the palace built by the 
egregious Houphouét-Boigny, President of 
the Ivory Coast, at a cost of 4,000 million 
francs. For this edifice hundreds of tons 
of malachite were flown in - from Russia ! 
Anyone who has seen this monstrous and 
wanton waste of poor people’s money - on 
enormous American official cars, on luxuré 
ous private villas, on Parisian cuisine - can 
only be sickened. Over the road are the 
petrol-tin bidonvilles, shanty-towns for the 
semi-unemployed of the industry-less cities. 
The countries under left wing leadership 
come out with a better bill of health. 
Notably Guinea and Mali, of the African 
countries, show more sense of reality, but, 
according to Dumont, still not enough. Re 
cent reports from Guinea show a serious 
internal economic situation, What they 
badly need is a strong dose of the self- 
discipline, the dedication and altruism of 
Cuba or, better still, China, where the pol- 
troons, the self-seekers, the inefficient and 
the reactionary have been weeded out of 
responsible positions in three decades of 
tough struggle to give the coolie and the 
peasant a life befitting men of the twentieth 
century, Simple efficiency would be a great 
help, summed up in the Chinese slogan 
“Red and expert.” Those in the West who 
have had no contact with countries battling 
to raise themselves by their own bootstraps 
often forget this positive and magnificent 
side of the Chinese revolution and see only 
the regimentation and central direction. 


There are other, less revolutionary, experi- 
ences that the new countries might draw on. 
Israel, which knows something about a real 
fight for independence, and has actually 
made the desert bloom, using “ communi- 
tarian ” methods of organisation and living 
together which might well be adapted to 
traditional African village society. Yugo- 
slavia, where independent peasant pro- 
prietorship, limited to a maximum of ten 
hectares, has been combined with socialised 
industry controlled by the workers, plus co- 
operative commercial and industrial organ- 
isation in the villages. African independent 
peasants, working their own patches, but 
within the context of a wider community 
culture, might thus find in Yugoslav agri- 
culture, or in the Israeli »oshav, more rele- 
vant models than the more strictly collec- 
tivist forms such as the Soviet kolkhozes or 
the Cuban state farms (neither of which 
have been eminently successful), Scandi- 
navian Co-ops, too, are a valuable Jesson in 
self-organisation by farmers and consumers 
to protect themselves against exploitation by 
big monopolies. But in impoverished 
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Africa, instead of maximising individual 
dividends, a greater share of the profits 
would need to be ploughed back into pro- 
jects for the mutual advantage of the mem- 
bers. China, the Soviet Union, and Cuba 
all provide valuable lessons, positive and 
negative, for example, of the dangers of 
premature industrialisation, of reliance upon 
the ‘magic of the tractor,” of errors in 
investment policy. 


Plenty of lessons, indeed. But, says 
Dumont, far, far too little leaming from 
them. The “decolonisation” of the new 
states, he believes, requires more seriously 
than anything else decolonisation of their 
leaders: teachers, now Ministers of Educa- 
tion, who want French standards of educa- 
tion for their pupils, French standards of 
living for themselves, and a French content 
to education; political leaders who flee the 
villages for the joys of town life and abhor 
the notion that manual work is crucial. 
Dumont addresses very severe strictures to 
the new generation of students - so revo- 
lutionary that they never go beyond 
“politics” to the problems of the life of 
their people. Are they, he asks, “ revolu- 
tionaries " in any real sense of the word, as 
Chinese or Algerian students have been 
forced to be ? 


‘Quite simply, he tells them, they need to 
work ,. . to get their hands dirty, to re- 
place their Gallicised fixation upon “ aca- 
demic” education with teaching connected 
with the daily life experience of hunger, 
sickness, and ignorance in the bush village. 
They could start by actually going to the 
villages, by emulating Cuba’s tremendous 
“year of education.” In Mali 75 per cent 
of the children in the capital, Bamako, had 
been to school; in the remote bush villages 
only 30 per cent. Schools under the village 
trees; school buildings made of local mate- 
rials; the revival of school farms - all these 
are the only serious ways of handling mass 
education in Africa. This does not mean 
diluting educational standards so much as 
decolonising education, The maintenance 
of French or British styles of education 
means in fact that the masses are getting 
no education at all, Over thirty years ago 
the Soviet Union showed how to develop 
medical care through the use of feldshers 
with only elementary skills. Today the in- 
vestment is paying off in superb standards. 
A “Welfare State” cannot be built, as 
India rashly thought after 1946, on the 
basis of poverty. Indeed, these countries 
face an increasing internal food production 
problem that foreign aid so far has con- 
cealed. In 1890 India had 270 kilograms of 
grain for everyone of its citizens to eat; in 
1945, only 180, and by 1961, 175. All this 
means that an agricultural revolution js a 
dire necessity; and Dumont spells out in 


the greatest detail what this would entail: 
the replacement of Africa's ubiquitous herd 
boys by sheep dogs (the boys could go to 
school), the use of animal power and simple 
water power, the avoidance of costly and 
relatively unrewarding giant projects, the 
introduction into the diet of unrefined sugar 
from locally grown cane, the cessation of 
the export of Africa’s minerals in the husks 
of the groundnut, etc., etc. 


These are the technical ways forward for 
agriculture, but they need to be supported 
by industrial advance. This means build- 
ing, not Nowa Hutas, but factories to pro- 
duce saws, bicycles, agricultural tools - and 
not breweries, either. (Alcohol forms some 
10 per cent of the imports and of urban 
budgets in the Ivory Coast, and the new 
governmental elites in many parts are fast 
becoming alcoholised; in Burundi in 1959 
120 millions cf the 200 millions of francs 
received by Africans for their coffee beans 
went on European beer alone, plus an un- 
known amount on banana beer.) With a 
local soap industry, the Ivory Coast, rich 
centre of the palm oil export trade, need no 
longer for example import soap out of its 
precious foreign exchange. 


To achieve all this a new revolutionary 
dedication is needed. It is no use saying 
that for a leader to work publicly with his 
hands, like Lenin with his broom, is an un- 
important and merely demagogic gesture. 
“Animation” is needed. Socialism and 
democracy, Dumont stresses, require higher 
standards of morality than capitalism cr 
fascism. If the new élite continues to roll 
around in Mercedes, to eat in luxury hotels, 
it will face a new revolution - probably not 
a very nice, copybook one, but a violent, 
destructive, bloody jacquerie such as that 
in Columbia which Eric Hobsbawm des- 
cribed recently in New Society, a “ congo- 
lisation ” in which desperate peasants revolt 
against the consequences of the rule of a 
privileged city élite, and butcher them, 
themselves, and their neighbours. 


The classic pattern of organised revolution 
is likely to emerge not too far along the 
line. In the twentieth century, revolutien 
has been peasant revolution, and this has 
already happened in Cameroun, where 
youngsters of 10 to 25 have formed the 
backbone of the maquis. Then follows 
terrorism and counter-terror, until even 
government officials admit that the return 
of the whites would be welcomed by the 
people. In other areas the classic signs of 
initial peasant resistance are there: the non- 
payment of taxes (only 15 per cent in some 
parts of Madagascar), failure to repay loan 
instalments, etc. 


Discipline and dedication for the élite mean, 
above all, @ reduction in salaries and privi- 
leges for the new bureaucracy, Demagogic 


nonsense, such as the removal of taxes in 


the Ivory Coast, must cease. For the 
peasantry it means fifty days of work for 
society a year. Africans, especially African 
males, could in many regions work for 
longer periods and much harder; at present 
the women are overworked, and the males, 
at least seasonally, underemployed. Many 
in England will shudder at these ‘‘ iNiberal ” 
notions, which bring back memories of 
colonial forced Jabour. Having studied the 
failure of an immensely rich country like 
Canada to solve the problem of the “ take- 
off ” for a few tens of thousands of Indians 
and Eskimos, I agree with Dumont. These 
countries cannot contribute capital; they can 
make “human investment.” Dollars will 
not do it alone, nor will there ever be 
enough of them. Above all you have to 
change and enthuse people. Aid which 
does not transform them as well as trans- 
forming production will not do the trick. 
Without the enthusiasm, the participation, 
and the understanding of the villager you 
can do nothing. Manual work thus needs 
to be respected: easy enough for a well-fed 
white intellectual to write this with his pen, 
but no less true. 


But this transformation of the underdeve- 
loped world does mean changes for us, and 
in us too. It means that the advanced 
countries have got to contribute more than 
the miserable two per cent provided by 
countries like France, the Soviet Union or 
China, or the lower amounts from other 
countries, including Britain. Thirty to 45 
billion dollars a year are needed to raise 
living standards in the Third World by a 
mere two per cent per year: today the total 
volume of international aid is about six 
billion. And whatever did happen to that 
two per cent Mr. Gaitskell once talked 
about ? Can we not harness a little of the 
splendid enthusiasm which has recently been 
generated for Oxfam and War on Want for 
the far less personal and visible but in- 
finitely more important task of turning our 
whole economy towards the development of 
the backward world ? (We would benefit, 
too, for we sell far more to developed Aus- 
tralia than to all the forty millions of 
Nigerian peasants.) 


We need, in brief, an _ internationally 
planned world economy undergoing con- 
stant growth and expansion to replace the 
growing polarisation of the world into the 
underdeveloped and the overdeveloped. 
The fantastic concentration of purchasing 
power in North America must be changed. 
The whole mythology of aid needs serious 
examination, for between 1955 and 1959 
tropical Africa lost twice as much as she 
received in external aid through falls in the 
world price of raw materials. Stocks of raw 


materials should be stored against specula- 
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The entrance to President 
Houphouet-Boigny’s 

4000 million franc palace 
(photo: Ivory Coast Information) 


tion (an FAO scheme torpedoed in 1946). 
The African states should develop common 
industrial complexes across territorial boun- 
daries where economically indicated; they 
should develop common services so that it 
is no longer necessary, as at present, to pass 
through London and Paris telephone ex- 
changes if you wish to ring Nigeria from 
Dahomey. 


They would thus build up common strength 
to resist the blandishments and threats of 
blocs and markets. Balanced world deve- 
lopment across all blocs would diminish 
military political hostilities. Nor need 
capital investment mean renewed slavery for 
the New Africa, as the dogmatic Left in- 
sists. Properly controlled, for example, 
under UN agency auspices, there is no 
reason why investors cannot be paid off at 
favourable rates of interest and receive re- 
payment of instalments on the capital over 
the years - if economies can be stabilised - 
until finally ownership resides with the new 
state. In the meantime foreign experts have 
trained Africans to do their job. 


This is the kind of policy we should be 
fighting for in Britain, and we do no useful 
service to our African friends by failing to 
tell them that they, too, need to get work- 
ing politically and manually, for nobody 
studying the new countries can fail to be 
impressed by the disproportion between the 
volume of political rhetoric and the amount 
of serious, careful, and detailed study of 
economic planning, the great amount of 
socialism talked, and the miniscule amount 
practised. Early days yet, it is true, but we 
can’t go on blaming everything on the 
legacy of colonialism - and people are 
hungry now, 


Many African leaders will resent Dumont’s 
book, not only the Houphouét-Boignys, but 
even the more sincere. They would be 
wrong to react in this way. Indeed, if some 
of them were a little more tolerant of both 
internal as well as external criticism they 
might force their opponents to make con- 
structive criticisms instead of resorting to 
bomb plots. Those of us who see our own 
futures as bound up with the well being of 
the whole world can start thinking about 
this alternative to Common Markets now, 
before the new positive idealism of the 
younger generation is harnessed for the 
anti-Communist crusade under the guise of 
Peace Corps or Alliances for Progress. I 
believe that this fund of aspiration is a 
political and human force that the “ hard- 
headed ” politicians will yet have to reckon 
with, and that the Aldermaston spirit is 
beginning to spill over into new areas of 
concern, especially concern about world 
poverty. It is now urgent for us to trans- 
late these visions into practical policy. 


Note To BriTISH PUBLISHERS. -.The world 
is passing these islands by. Dumont’s book 
badly needs a publisher here. It is, how- 
ever, only one of the many important 
foreign books on the “emerging” world 
which never get into circulation in English, 
for example, Juliao’s writing on Brazil's 
peasant movements, Fanon on Algeria, even 
the fundamental political texts from Kenya, 
Indonesia, Cuba, Senegal. Yet we produce 
twenty-odd thousand titles a year. Recently 
I went to the British Museum to consult 
the important works of the African his- 
torian Cheikh Anta Diop. They possessed 
none, but on the page of the catalogue 
facing where his name should have been 
were a score of works about Christian Dior, 
Queer world - perhaps it deserves to blow 
up. 


Peter Worsley is senior lecturer in sociology 
at the University of Hull. He has done 
anthropological field research among the 
Australian aborigines and linguistic research 
in Tanganyika. During the last war he was 
with the Kenya battaJions of the King’s 
African Rifles, during which time he visited 
most of East Africa and was with African 
troops in India. After the war he was again 
in Africa on educational work and once 
again visited Kenya. 
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Mervyn Jones 


The non 


Adam Roberts wrote an article in the May 
10 issue of Peace News suggesting that the 
peace movement was unlikely to grow much 
further unless it developed its policies. He 
argued that advocacy of unilateral disarm- 
ament by all countries, and of non-violent 
defence as an alternative to military defence, 
would help the campaign by clarifying its 
basic objectives. 


We print here a reply by Mervyn Jones, 
who, besides writing for Tribune, New Left 
Review and other papers, has been closely 
connected with the Campaign for Nuclear 
Disarmament since it started. He has 
written several CND pamphlets and policy 
statements. 


Adam Roberts will reply to Mervyn Jones 
in an article shortly to appear in Peace 
News. 


Adam Roberts’ article, “ Towards an alter- 
native defence policy,” is one which I feel 
sure can initiate a valuable and necessary 
discussion within CND. Most of his criti- 
cisms of the present state of affairs are 
valid, and it’s true that most of us are in a 
mental muddle, Still, my feeling is that one 
is bound to be in more or less of a muddle 
unless one believes either in the orthodox 
doctrines of “ defence,” ie., the possibility 
of war and victory, or in 100 per cent paci- 
fism and non-violence in all circumstances. 
Most CND people are in between, and 
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Roberts is too suspicious), { can only say 


SEY 


hence the evolution of an alternative, non- 
military, defence policy to which all could 
subscribe must be a difficult business. 


Roberts mentions me, along with A. J. P. 
Taylor, as having urged a policy of “ con- 
ventional ’ defence. I am puzzled. I freely 
admit that I can’t remember everything I 
have said and written since 1958; that my 
thought has been, and is, in a state of 
change and indeed of confusion; and that 
my favourite line of pcetry (from Walt 
Whitman) is: “Do {! contradict myself ? 
Very well, I contradict myself.” However, 
I will try to summarise what I think at 
present. Readers are warned that, if they 
ate looking for the answers, what I say 
won't get them a lot further. But a frank 
exposition of the intellectual difficulties may 
be not without value. Here goes then. 


Firstly, I am opposed (and I’m sure I’ve 
said this) to military preparations by 
Britain for another major war - to take the 
obvious prospect, war with Russia. My 
reason is that escalation from conventional 
to nuclear war is virtually inevitable, or at 
least too great a risk to be shouldered. If 
you oppose nuclear war, it follows to my 
mind that you must oppose war that is 
likely to become nuclear, of course without 
any possibility of democratic choice. So I 
don't believe in keeping five British divi- 
sions in Germany, or any of that stuff; and 
I think CND should be open and vocal 
about its difference from Harold Wilson in 
this regard, 


Secondly, I consider unilateralism to be the 
heart and soul of the Campaign's case. If 
there is a tendency to abandon or dilute it 
{and, unless I’m ill-informed, I believe 


that Pll fight it as best I can. But I’ve 
never been able to see much point in pass- 
ing resolutions urging America or Russia to 
disarm unilaterally. No doubt such a course 
is right in principle, and I hope I'd urge it 
if [ were an American or a Russian; but 
surely we all know it will never happen. I 
take my stand on unilateral disarmament by 
Britain as a move to jolt the Big Two into 
agreement, and generally to alter the world 
political line-up, 


Thirdly, where there is no possibility of 
nuclear war, and where consequently force 
can avert a greater evil, I don’t regard the 
use of force as always wrong. If I were a 
Cuban I'd have fought at the Bay of Pigs. 
If 1 lived on an Israeli kibbutz and the 
Arabs attacked I’d pick up a rifle. (This is 
not to say, obviously, that I endorse al] the 
policies of Castro or Ben Gurion.) Cer- 
tainly this point is marginal and has no 
application to any eventuality that is likely 
to face Britain; but it explains why I can’t 
call myself a pacifist. 


Fourthly, another marginal point. I see no 
objection to Britain maintaining conven- 
tional forces for United Nations commit- 
ments and other honest purposes. Had we 
been a neutral and non-nuclear nation I 
trust that our troops could have done the 
job the Irish did in the Congo, which 
would be in my eyes a source of legitimate 
pride. 


Fifthly - and probably this is the nub of 
the argument - I am very sceptical of the 
real practicality of a non-violent defence 
policy. I don’t know what Roberts means 
by the “ successful resistance ” to the Nazis 


in Norway. All honour to those involved, 
yes; but they could never have got tho 
Nazis out of Norway unless the Allies had 
won the war. This has a direct relation to 
the question so often thrown at the Cam- 
paign: what do we do if, in the last resort, 
the Russians decide to invade and occupy 
Britain ? 

My answer, and I think the usual CND 
answer, is: 


(a) that for various reasons it’s not very 
likely to happen; 

(b) that active neutralist policies and re- 
moval of the causes of war can further 
reduce the likelihood - in other words, the 
only real defence is peace; 


(c) that, if it does happen, it will be less 
ghastly than nuclear annihilation - which 
does not mean denying that it would be a 
catastrophe. 


However, if the Russians ever did embark 
on such a course, my judgment is that they 
would carry it through, and no amount of 
non-violent resistance could prevent them 
either from coming here or from imposing 
and maintaining their domination. The use 
of the term “ defence policy ” surely implies 
a policy that could actually defend this 
country, ie., preserve it from the intended 
results of attack. Just as it is an illusion 
to say that the bomb can do this, so it is 
in my view also an illusion to say that non- 
violence can do it. It goes without saying 
that the former is the iJlusion that we have 
to spend 99 per cent of our time in com- 
bating; but if we replace it by the latter 
we are raising false hopes of an easy way 
out, and people will not believe us unless 
they are committed pacifists, 


Raymond Challinor 


Victim of a witch-hunt 


An ugly example of witch-hunting has 
caused the resignation of Professor David 
Aberle and his wife, Kathleen Gough 
Aberle, who is also a professor, from the 
staff of Brandeis University, USA. It is 
directly a result of the courageous stand 
Mrs. Aberle took during the Cuban crisis 
of last autumn. 


Addressing a students’ protest meeting, she 
made a scathing attack on American forcign 
policy. “It has- pursued the policy of an 
arrogant imperialist power towards a way- 
ward and rebellious small nation,” she told 
them. “The United States rejected the 
Cuban revolution as soon as American pro- 
perty was threatened. . . . She has ended 
trade and travel, maintained offensive pro- 
paganda, sponsored an invasion, and car- 
ried on repeated military harassment. And 
now the United States, in true imperialist 
fashion, is saying in effect that Cuba has no 
claim to sovereignty at all. She may not 
defend herself, pursue her interests, or 
create her own social system. Cuban mis- 
siles are automatically bad and offensive, 
while American missiles are good and de- 
fensive. Cuba has no right to bases on her 
own lands, but America has the right to 
keep Guantanamo base on Cuban soil, not 
to mention the hundred-odd other bases in 
some thirty-five countries which ring the 
Soviet bloc. 


“T do not accept this imperialist position 
and I believe it must be rejected by every 
internationalist who is at all inspired by the 
moder ideals of equality and justice be- 
tween peoples. If we would support Angola 
against Portugal, Algeria against France, 
Kenya Africans against Britain, I think we 
must support Cuba against the United 
States. 


“T wish to make clear that I do not sup- 
port or praise Castro for equipping Cuba 
with nuclear weapons, For me, as for most 
people who are active in any disarmament 
movement, nuclear weapons are in them- 
selves a greater evil than any social system 


or any political party. This is true whether 
they are Communist or Capitalist. For me 
there are no good nuclear weapons.” 


After making this speech, Mrs. Aberle was 
summoned before the head of the Univer- 
sity, President A. L. Sachar, and rebuked; 
she was denied the normal salary increment 
granted members of staff; and subsequently 
she was informed that her contract as asso- 
ciate professor would not be renewed at the 
end of the academic year. President Sachar 
issued a public statement describing her 
speech as “ dangerous, reckless and undis- 
ciplined.” He said she was abusing freedom 
of speech, 


Brandeis student newspaper, The Justice, 
devotes most of its March 26 issue to the 
resignation. Editorially, it says, “If 
academic freedom has any meaning, it must 


include freedom for those who most 
strongly disagree with the accepted views of 
a society, a university, or its president.” 


Before taking up her appointment at 
Brandeis University last year Mrs. Aberle 
was a lecturer in anthropology at Man- 
chester University, She was also an active 
member of the New Left and CND. She is 
probably one of the few people who can 
claim to have campaigned comprehensively 
against Polaris: she took part in CNVA 
demonstrations at launching ceremonies in 
the United States as well as Direct Action 
Committee activities at the Holy Loch base. 
Her pamphlet, When the Saints Come 
Marching In, describes her personal experi- 
ences at Holy Loch and on the Aldermaston 
march. Meant for American readers, it 
conveys the feeling and flavour of the 
Campaign in Britain. 
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NO ARMS FOR SOUTH AFRICA 
An appeal from Albert Lutuli 


The following is the text of a message from 
Chief Albert J. Lutuli, which has been re- 
ceived by the Anti-Apartheid Movement. 

I greet all lovers of freedom, wherever 
they may be. From my village in South 
Africa, where 1 have been confined for 
years by the Nationalist Party Govern- 
ment, I send greetings on behalf of the 
oppressed people of my country to all 
our friends throughout the world. 

I am happy to think that there are many 
millions all over the world who are con- 
cerned with the unhappy plight of South 
Africa. JI speak to you at a time when 
there is much reason for sadness in South 
Africa. But also at a time when there is 
reason for rising hope and renewed 
courage, 

On the one hand we have the tragic spec- 
tacle of the South African white minority 
Government armed to the hilt to crush 
the legitimate aspirations of the people ; 
on the other we have the heartening sight 
of the overwhelming majority of the 
civilised world uniting in a resolution 
which condemns in the most absolute 
terms the tyranny under which South 
Africa groans. 

The forces of oppression and racial dis- 
crimination which have pressed heavily 
on us for so long are increasing in their 
viciousness, in their ruthless disregard for 
human values, in the ferocity of their 
attacks on a patient and reasonable 
people who have been, and even at this 
late stage still are, prepared to work out 
in calmness a just settlement of the con- 
flicts in our land. And in spite of the 
increasing burden of oppression, it cheers 
me to know that the people as a whole 
continue to struggle for justice with for- 
titude and unabated patience. 

Yet it is necessary to calculate as exactly 
as possible the terrible destructive forces 
which are being built up in our country. 
They can be measured in the flood of 
repressive laws, destructive of human 
rights and human dignity, which pour 
out from the legislative machine; in the 
assaults on human rights in the form of 
banishments, confinements, house arrests, 
gaggings and police persecution. They 
can be measured in the wholesale re- 
movals of people ruthlessly torn up from 
homes they have built up at great sacri- 
fice from their meagre earnings; in the 
unceasing treadmill of arrests for statu- 
tory offences, principally under the pass 
laws, when people are unable to estab- 
lish their right to be in the land of their 
birth; in Group Areas Acts, job reser- 
vation and attacks on the press and free- 
dom of speech; in the ruthless carving 
up of our country into racial kraals for 
whites and non-whites; in the dismem- 
bering of the land into Bantustans - only 
13 per cent of the land for us Africans, 
comprising 75 per cent of the population, 
and in the obscurantist retreat into a 
tribal past for both white and non- 
white. 

Most terrible of all, we measure the 
coming tide of destruction in terms of 
the massive build-up of military power 
against an unarmed people whose sole 
crime is their demand for the most ele- 
mentary forms of human justice. 

All this preparation for what? For a 
further series of Sharpevilles ? Is it any 


wonder that among the people of our | 


country suffering from intense oppression 
- deprivation of home and family, of 


White teenage girls in South Africa 
learn pistol-shooting during an inten- 
sive eight-day course of “leadership 
training ” at a camp at Hartebeespoort, 
near Johannesburg. 


livelihood and of hope, there arc some 
who, goaded beyond human endurance 
to the point of desperation, see no way 
out but to engage in desperate forms of 
reckless violence? Nor is it, humanly 
speaking, to be wondered at that there 
are those who are embarking on calcu- 
lated acts of violence because they have 
been forced to abandon all hope of 
reaching a just solution by consultation 
and negotiation. 


But the Government has insanely com- 
mitted itself to rule by the machine-gun 
and armoured car; has elected to go 
down in a messy welter of blood and 
destruction rather than work out a clean 
and honourable solution. The police 
vote of 1962 soared to R40 million; the 
prisons vote to R104 million ; the defence 
vote - greater than that in wartime - to 
R120 million. 


Helicopters, paratroopers, white women’s 
pistol clubs, armoured cars, strafing 
planes, automatic weapons, the integra- 
tion of the police force (“one of the 
largest police forces . .’) with the 
Army - the whole ferocious panoply of 
war is being marshalled - in peace time 
and with the frank avowal that it is not 
for any outside enemy but to put down 
the people of the land, This is the pitiful 
state of my country today. 


Saddening as this is, there are other 
features of the situation which increase 
our sadness, Those who are providing 
the Government with these terrifying 
weapons of destruction are countries 
which allegedly care for human freedom. 
Certainly, some of them have a proud 
record in the defence of human liberties. 
Almost all of them have known the 
travail of war, of conflict against ruthless 
oppression ; have known the bitterness of 
race hatred and the wounds of armed 
conflict. Yet these countries today, and 
Britain foremost among them, are guilty 


of arming the savage Nationalist Party 
regime. The Saracens built in Britain 
have already left an indelible blot on the 
history of my country: now it seems 
that your Buccaneers and your tanks 
must leave their foul imprint. 

Happily, the vast majority of civilised 
countries have shown their detestation of 
this foul regime. The most spectacular 
demonstration of this was the vote in 
support of the resolution in the General 
Assembly of the United Nations which 
called for sanctions against South 
Africa, 

I would remind you that the resolution 
called on all states to break off diplo- 
matic relations, or refrain from estab- 
lishing them; close their ports to all 
vessels flying the South African flag and 
enact legislation prohibiting their ships 
from entering South African ports ; boy- 
cott all South African goods; refrain 
from exporting goods, including arms 
and ammunition, to South Africa, and 
refuse landing facilities to South African 
aircraft. 

On behalf of all the oppressed people 
and all freedom fovers in South Africa, 
I wish to make it clear that we welcome 
this resolution most joyfully; that we 
look forward to, and entreat, its most 
stringent implementation, and that we 
would encourage the most vigorous 
forms of action in protest against the 
apartheid policies which blight our 
country. 

At the same time I would urge citizens 
in all countries to be vigilant in ensuring 
that these resolutions are honoured in 
words as well as action, and to campaign 
energetically for their fullest implementa- 
tion by their governments and by ail 
private enterprises and individuals. 

I must remind you, too, that the same 
resolution drew the attention of the 
world to, and expressed regret at, the 
fact that some member states indirectly 


provide encouragement to the South 
African Government to perpetuate segre- 
gation, This is a matter of grave con- 
cern to all of us and calls for demonstra- 
tion by all of us of our abhorrence of it, 
particularly by those who are still free to 
speak and act, and who have not been 
crippled, as many of us have been, by 
the strangling restrictions of a virtual 
police state. 


I would ask you to unite in demanding 
that your governments should honour the 
resolutions taken at the United Nations, 
I would urge that you and your govern- 
ment be not deterred from any action by 
the excuse - often advanced by our 
oppressors - that boycotts and sanctions 
will bring to us, blacks, more suffering 
than the whites. We have been victims 
of suffering long before our boycott and 
sanctions call to nations of the world. 
We are committed to suffering that will 
lead us to freedom - as it has been the 
lot of all oppressed people before us 
from time immemorial. What we are 
determined not to do, cost what it may, 
is to acquiesce in a status quo that makes 
us semi-slaves in our country. 


I would ask you in particular to unite in 
protesting, vociferously and unremit- 
tingly, against the shipment of arms to 
South Africa. On this issue let your 
voice be clear and untiring: No ARMS 
FOR SOUTH AFRICA. 


When you contemplate the mass of 
cruelly repressive legislation, when you 
observe the horrifying pitiful tale of 
human suffering and indignity, and when 
you see the way this fair country is 
blasted by the racially insane, Ict your 
cry be: No ARMS FoR SOUTH AFRICA. 

And when you visualise the terrible 
havoc which may be wreaked on South 
Africa, havoc of which Sharpeville was 
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the merest minor portent, by the most 
deadly and destructive military weapons 
known to modern man, let your cry be: 
No ARMS FOR SOUTH AFRICA. 


If you have any doubts, if you think this 
is a gross and hysterical exaggeration, let 
me give you a single example of the 
callous disregard for human life which 
permeates those who rule South Africa. 
Speaking at the current session of the all- 
white South African Parliament, a 
Cabinet Minister referred to Sharpeville 
as ‘‘an ordinary police action.” An ordi- 
nary police action in which 67 unarmed, 
defenceless men, women and children 
were shot dead and 180 wounded ! This 
is an ‘‘ ordinary police action.” What of 
the extraordinary actions of the future 
for which the Government is now fran- 
tically preparing ? 

When you contemplate this grim and 
bloody prospect, surely it is your duty as 
an individual, and the duty of all, to en- 
sure that no such foul assault on human 
beings should be perpetrated. Surely you 
must join in the great united cry. No 
ARMS FOR SOUTH AFRICA. 


COMMENT 


Albert Lutuli’s desperate, anguished appeal 
is a reminder of how near South Africa is 
fo a bloody civil war. It is also a challenge 
to all of us outside South Africa. 


Lutuli does not condemn those in South 
Africa who have been goaded into “ des- 
perate forms,of reckless violence,” though 
the words he uses suggest that he sees no 
future in such action. His appeal is directed 
to those who are not trapped by repressive 
laws and.are free to take non-violent action 
in the form of boycotts and sanctions. 


So far such measures have been half- 
hearted and ineffective. South Africa’s 
trade, far from shrinking, has boomed. 
Arms continue to flow into South Africa 
from Britain and other countries, as our 
analysis on this broadsheet shows. 


Harold Wilson, leader of the Labour Party, 
has at least undertaken to end the British 


I direct a special appeal to all the 
workers of the world who share with us, 
not only the common brotherhood of 
labour, but who in many instances have 
shared with us a common suffering and 
hardship. I appeal to them to make their 
voices heard and to show their unity with 
us not only in words but in actions. To 
those working in the factories where 
these deadly weapons are manufactured 
I say, make sure that your labour is not 
used to produce the weapons which will 
deal death to the people of my country. 
And to those having any part in the trans- 
action - the dockworkers, the sailors, the 
airport workers and all others, I say: 
let your opposition be shown, not only 
in your cry No ARMS FOR SOUTH AFRICA, 
but also in your resolute refusal to lend 
your labour for this foul purpose. 
Perhaps it is futile to appeal to those 
who put profits before justice and human 
lives. Nevertheless, in all sincerity [ 
appeal to them to pause and re-think 
their sense of values which puts material 
values before human lives. For this is 
the meaning of their making available 
their murderous wares to the South Afri- 
can Government. 

The time must surely come when South 
Africa must emerge from the dark night 


supply of arms to South Africa, It is un- 
clear how energetically this policy will be 
pursued, especially as the Labour Party is 
not clearly committed to revoking the 
Simonstown agreement, nor to preventing 
the construction of British weapons in South 
Africa under licence, Mr. Wilson has in- 
dicated that no action which would cause 
unemployment will be taken, and he is cer- 
tainly not committed to any full-scale eco- 
nomic boycott of South Africa. 


It is hypocritical of those who are prepared 
to condemn apartheid in general terms 
not to prepare for the economic con- 
sequences, including possibly unemploy- 
ment, that a full-scale boycott would in- 
volve. The South African Foundation, an 
independent organisation of South African 
businessmen, predicted in a pamphlet pub- 
lished on May 20 that a boycott of South 
African goods by Britain would cause half 


of racial fanaticism to take its place 
among the free nations of the world. 
You all - people and governments - can, 
to your honour, hasten this day. 

The Nationalist juggernaut, top heavy 
with its: crushing weight of military 
might, is crumbling and rotten at the 
base. Its present show of strength is a 
facade to hide its hastening decay and 
doom, The duty of all who find the 
regime repugnant to mankind is to hasten 
this day. A regime that flouts world 
opinion cannot last. Nor will such a 
regime endure when many of its own 
citizens are resolute and pledged to work 
for that end even at the cost of limitless 
sacrifice. For we are steeled by oppres- 
sion, and the daily sight of human values 
being ground underfoot only makes us 
cherish even more those values, 


To the nations and governments of the 
world, particularly those directly or in- 
directly giving aid and encouragement to 
this contemptible Nationalist regime, I 
say: Cast aside your hypocrisy and 
deceit; declare yourself on the side of 
oppression if that is your secret design. 
Do not think we will be deceived by 
your pious protestations as long as you 
are prepared to condone, assist and 
actively support the tyranny in our land. 


a million unemployed in each country (in 
South Africa mainly among the Africans) as 
well as endangering Britain's sterling. 
(Britain's economy is heavily backed by 
South African gold.) This figure ig probably 
an exaggeration, but we must at least face 
up to the possibility of unemployment. 


Also on May 20 the South African Con- 
gress of Trade Unions appealed to the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation to expel South 
Africa and called on member States to im- 
pose diplomatic, economic and _ political 
sanctions against her. The Africans are will- 
ing to accept the hardships that this policy 
would inyolve. This is a point that Lutuli 
stresses in his appeal. 


In Norway, Denmark and Sweden the co- 
operative movements have boycotted all 
South African goods, and in Sweden the 
trade unions support a boycott of all im- 
ports and exports to South Africa. Re- 


The test is your stand on the principle: 


No arRMs ror SoutH Arrica. No ex- 
pressions of concern, no platitudes about 
injustice will content us. The test ts 
action - action against oppression. 


We look forward to the day when we 
shall be with all the free peoples of the 
world, brothers, brothers-in-arms against 
injustice, anywhere, and at any time. But 
our immediate task is the freeing of our 
land; a task in which we look for sup- 
port to lovers of freedom in the world. 
All lovers of freedom can help. All can 
do something to make the resolution for 
sanctions a reality. Whoever you are, 
whatever you may be, it is possible for 
you to assist. In your church, in your 
educational, or political, or labour, or 
cultural, or sporting organisation, it is 
possible for you to assist in exerting the 
pressures which will isolate this political 
pariah and lead to its extermination. All 
may play their part in ending this oppres- 
sion, and all may - and must - join in 
the resolute declaration: No ARMS FOR 
SOUTH AFRICA, 
ALBERT J. LUTUL]. 


Private Bag A. J. Lutuli, 
P.O. Groutville, 

Natal, South Africa. 
May, 1963. 


cently 5,000 metal workers at one of the 
largest electrical firms in Sweden, ASEA in 
Vasteras, agreed to the closing down of the 
plant for one week and the loss of a week’s 
wages rather than work on a contract for 
South Africa. 

The example of the Scandinavian labour 
movement, if followed on a large enough 
scale, could weaken the economic position 
of the South African Government as well as 
cutting off its supplics of arms for killing 
unarmed Africans. Are we in Britain pre- 
pared for the hardships that this policy 
would inyolye ? If not, we centainly cannot 
make any comment on those in South 
Africa who resort to violence at great. per- 
sonal risk, A large scale boycott of South 
African goods and of all arms and other 
shipments to South Africa is perhaps the 
only non-violent initiative that could be 
taken at this moment significant enough to 
affect the desperate situation. 


Britain’s help for South Africa’s Government 


Adam Roberts reports: 


Although the British Government has ex- 
pressed its disapproval of apartheid Britain 
is South Africa’s main source of arms. It 
is impossible to find out exactly what is 
being supplied, as it is not Government 
policy to disclose either the details or the 
value of arms deals conducted with foreign 
governments. However, the following in- 
formation has appeared in the press. 


Buccaneer bombers. Last October the South 
African Government ordered) Mark If 


Buccaneer bombers. According to The 
Times of February 20 the order was esti- 
mated at between £23 million and £30 
million. The Buccaneer bombers are made 
at Brough, Yorkshire, by Blackburn Air- 
craft, a subsidiary of Hawker Siddeley. 
Provost jet trainers. Britain may supply the 
South African Government with up to 200 
Provost training planes, manufactured by 
Hunting Aircraft at Luton, Bedfordshire, 
according to an article in the Daily Express 
on April 11. The value of the order was 
estimated at £10 million. 


GROTESQUE AND INDEFENSIBLE 


“ Mr. Patrick Wall, Britain’s delegate to the 
(UN) Trusteeship Committee, while con- 
demning the apartheid system as morally 
abominable, intellectually grotesque, and 
spiritually indefensible, today © defended 
Britain’s policy of selling arms to South 
Africa, 


“The sales of arms, he said, were made in 
the context of Britain’s defence agreement 
with South Africa, designed to protect the 
South Atlantic sea routes. and the arms 
were of) a type unsuitable for ‘ measures of 
internal repression.’ The Shackleton recon- 
naissance planes and a sonic’ bomber like 
the Buccaneer had no relevance to internal 
security problems, nor were they a threat 
to any other African nation. 


“He agreed that the South African Gov- 
emment had deprived the inhabitants of 
South-West Africa of their basic human 
rights, but he did not believe that there was 
genocide there or that the situation consti- 
tuted a threat to peace. Britain wanted to 
wait until the International Court had pro- 


nounced on the position of the mandate; in 
the meantime the Assembly would be ill- 
advised to impose economic or military 
sanctions on South Africa.” - The Guardian, 
December 13, 1962. 


A lot of prejudice 


“Lord Cromer, Governor of the Bank of 
England, said in an interview there was still 
a lot of prejudice against South Africa’s 
policies among people in Britain generally, 
though this was due to some extent to a 
lack of iaformation about the basic, issues 
and difficulties, 

“Responsible people, however, in various 
spheres made it their business to be in- 
formed about the factual position in South 
Africa. Economic and financial relations 
had gone on much the same since South 
Africa became a republic and left the 
Commonwealth. Britain valued its trade 
connections and financial links with South 
Africa, as no doubt South Africa did in its 
turn.” - The Times, February 13, 1963. 


Canberra bombers, English Electric is sup- 
plying the South African Government with 
six Canberra twin-jet bombers, according to 
The Times of October 25. 


Westland Wasp armed helicopters. An un- 
specified number are being supplied to the 
South African Government, according to 
The Times of October 25. They are manu- 
factured by Westland Aircraft, Ltd., Yeovil, 
Somerset. 


Saracen armoured cars. Information is not 
available on the number or cost of these 
weapons, which have been supplied to the 
South African Government, and it is not 
known whether they are still being sup- 
plied. They are manufactured by Alvis, 
Ltd., of Coventry. 


Nayal equipment, The Simonstown agree- 
ment of 1955 between the British and South 
African Governments stipulated that South 
Africa should equip its Navy ‘with British- 
built vessels. Six anti-submarine frigates, 
ten coastal minesweepers, and four seaward 
defence boats were listed in the agreement, 
to be built between 1955 and 1963. The 
estimated cost of this fleet was £18 million, 
but the actual cost has almost certainly been 
higher. (See letter from Tufton Beamish, 
M.P., in The Times, March 25.) The 
Simonstown ° agreement also made Simons- 
town, South Africa, available for the Royal 
Navy in peacetime and for the United 
Kingdom and ifs allies in wartime. 


Arms factories. Three are reported to be 
being built inside South Africa under an 
agreement signed between the South African 
Government and African Explosives and 
Chemical Industries, part of Imperial 


Chemical Industries (ICI). 


This inventory, which is probably far from 
complete, includes only British arms which 


-post free. 


are going to South Africa. In addition 
Belgian, French and US firms are supplying 
rifles, bombers, transport planes and other 
equipment. 


The Daily Express uses the age-old excuse 
for this trade in arms. “If Britain stops 
selling these goods the South African Gov- 
ernment won’t go short,” and an article in 
the Express said on April 11, “ France and 
Germany are waiting to step in. ...” 


Many British politicians defend the arms 
deals on the ground of the “defence” o 
the “ free” world, 
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Ban-bomb man walking to Warsaw 


Adam Roberts reports: 


A Polish citizen who has lived in Britain 
for a total of nearly ten years is hoping to 
go to Poland to stage a one-day anti-bomb 
demonstration outside the Sejm, the Parlia- 
ment in Warsaw. He is 36 year old Paul 
Pawlowski, and he works as a capstan setter 
in Croydon. 


Mr. Pawlowski describes himself as a Com- 
munist, but he is strongly opposed to 
nuclear weapons and war preparations in 
East or West. He has demonstrated in 
Britain and Canada, and ever since 1961 
has wanted to demonstrate in his native 
country, Poland, against Russian nuclear 
tests, “The Polish newspapers are afraid 


Peace marchers 
in Poland 


The international peace marchers, E. P. 
Menon and Satish Kumar, are now in 
Poland. They left New Delhi in June and 
plan eventually to walk to Washington. 
They are calling for non-violent action in 
support of unilateral disarmament in all the 
countries through which they pass. 


E, P. Menon wrote on May 13: we entered 
Poland on May | and reached Warsaw on 
May 7. The Communist Party has been 
taking a keen interest and has organised our 
march in advance. Thus we are here as the 
guests of the Polish Peace Committee. 
Apart from meeting some university 
students we have had discussions with 
writers and parliamentarians, and many in- 
dividuals and groups. Everywhere we have 
been impressed by people’s support for the 
pacifist movement and direct action pro- 
grammes. We also tried to meet the poli- 
tical leaders, but so far we have only met 
Vice-President Kulczynski, who was very 
sympathetic to Gandhian ideas. 


This evening the Hiroshima-Auschwitz pro- 
test group from Japan passed through 
Warsaw and we met them at the railway 
station. 


Tomorrow morning we are leaving Warsaw 
and hope to reach Berlin by the first week 
in June. We haven’t yet got the East Ger- 
man visas, but they have promised to grant 
them at the border. After Berlin, our route 
will be through Hanover, Bonn, Paris and 
then on to London. 


CND for schools 


The national executive of the Youth Cam- 
paign for Nuclear Disarmament decided re- 
cently to promote the formation of a 
Secondary Schools’ CND in order to deal 
with the special problems and opportunities 
met by the large number of YCND mem- 
bers who are still at school. 
The plan to set up the new body, which 
will be affiliated to YCND, has been 
prompted by the successful Birmingham 
condary Schools’ Conference in January 
and the formation of a Bristol Schools’ 
CND in March. _ Interested people are 
asked to write to NYCND. 2 Carthusian St., 
London, E.C.!, 


to tell the Polish people about Russian 
tests,” he told me last Saturday. “I am 
often ashamed to admit how few people in 
Poland are doing anything against nuclear 


weapons, and Im determined to hold a 
demonstration. If they want, they can try 
to stop me. You cannot kill an idea.” 


Mr. Pawlowski was the holder of Polish 
passport No. CA 0224867, issued in 1959, 
but In 1961 the Polish Embassy in London 
refused to renew it. This was after Mr. 
Pawlowski had expressed his views about 
the Russian resumption of testing. After 
being called to the Polish Embassy to ex- 
plain his attitude, Mr. Pawlowski was told 
that Warsaw would decide whether his pass- 
port would be renewed. He was informed 
on November 17, 1961, that it would not be 
renewed. 


Since then Mr. Pawlowski has written to the 
Polish Embassy several times asking for the 
return of his passport. Receiving no reply, 
he held a one-man demonstration outside 
the Embassy last July 23. 

The Polish Embassy in London denies that 
Mr. Pawlowski has applied to return to 
Poland to hold his demonstration at a 
traditional place of protest. On February 
26 of this year I was told by Mrs. Hubble 
at the Polish Embassy that Mr. Pawlowski 
“has not applied to the Polish Embassy to 
return to Poland.” I have spoken to Mr. 
Pawlowski at length and seen copies of 
numerous letters he has written which I 
believe to be completely genuine, 


Last Sunday Mr. Pawlowski again wrote to 
the Polish Embassy. He informed them 
that “all that is left to me now is to march 
by foot.” He intends to leave Croydon on 
July 20 and march to Warsaw. He is in- 
forming the Home Office and the embassies 
of countries through which he will pass, 
and intends to carry a banner saying 
“Croydon-Warsaw Ban-the-bomb March.” 
Mr. Pawlowski has aroused a lot of oppo- 
sition by referring to “ Red fascism,” which 
seems to many an extreme term. But he 
replies that he believes that fascism is 
authoritarian and cruel government, which 
you find in many places. 


Paul Pawlowski seen demonstrating outside the Polish Embassy on July 23 last shortly 
after Russia announced that it would conduct a further series of nuclear tests. His 
placard asks: “Poland. What are you doing to restrain Red Fascism’s militarists ? 


Polite disobedience at Brecon RSG 


David Mathias, secretary of the Welsh 


Committee of 100, writes: 


The demonstration by the Welsh Committee 
of 100 at the Regional Seat of Government, 
Brecon, iast Saturday was not a brilliant 
success, but neither was it the “ dismal 
failure” the front page report in The 
People (at least in the West and Welsh 
editions) would have its readers believe. 
The only correct fact in this report was the 
name of the town in which the demonstra- 
tion was held. 


The reporter asked me to advance the start 
of the march to the RSG by half an hour 
as, if I did not do so, he would not be able 
to catch the deadline for the earlier editions. 
I refused to do so, so he sent in his report 
before the demonstration took place, with 
highly coloured and imaginative accounts 
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of how the police ‘flashed radio messages 
from secret mountain hide-outs,” of ‘‘ warn- 
ings” and “‘scuffles,” and of the eventual 
breaking up of the demonstration in dis- 
order by the police at the RSG. 


Other reports, such as those put out by the 
BBC, which said that 80 demonstrators of 
the Welsh Committee of 100 met a 
“counter demonstration of 600 people,” 
were no nearer the truth. 


What, in fact, happened was this. 


Half an hour before the demonstration was 
due to Jeave the main square of Brecon an 
inspector of the local police approached me 
and asked if I could help them by not 
marching more than four abreast and by 
keeping to the left of the road. He ex- 
plained that a line of policemen would walk 
either side of the march to “ wherever you 
want to go,” and that they had been given 
instructions to keep relations with the 
demonstrators as friendly as possible. 


At ten to three about 200 policemen 
appeared and took up positions either side 
of the assembling demonstration. It took 
only ten to fifteen minutes to arrive at the 
Brecon Barracks where we “alleged” the 
Regional Seat of Government to be. 
Normally the gates to these barracks are 
open and the public allowed in so as to 


visit a museum which is just across the 
barracks square. Today these gates were 
closed. No service personnel were seen in 
the town or at the barracks, but this could 
be explained by the fact that they had been 
ordered not to appear in uniform. 


A message from Ear! Russell was read and 
also a telegram of support which the Welsh 
Committee of 100 had sent to those demon- 
strating at Marham, It was then announced 
that to affirm our support for the Marham 
demonstrators we would openly commit an 
offence under the Official Secrets Act by 
publicly reading the Spies for Peace pam- 
phlet. The police took no action. 


The Committee banner was again displayed 
and the demonstrators returned to the main 
square where a public assembly was held. 
After a certain amount of heckling and 
jeering while the speeches were going on, 
the platform was thrown open to anyone 
who might like to tell the assembly why 
they wanted to keep the bomb, Nobody 
accepted the invitation, and I suggested that 
as no-one could think of any reasons why 
we should not ban the bomb, we might as 
well all go home. 


The inspector of police asked me if I had 
been satisfied with their arrangements, we 
thanked each other, shook hands, and every- 
one dispersed. 


Ivory Coast mercy petition 


ee 

The Algerian paper, Revolution Africaine, 
has printed a petition for clemency for the 
thirteen men condemned to death in the 
Ivory Coast after a secret trial (Peace News 
last week, page 12). It invites all its readers 
to sign the petition, cut it out, and send it 
to the President of the Ivory Coast. 


The text of the petition is as follows: 


“To President Houphouét-Boigny, Govern- 
ment Palace, Abidjan, Ivory Coast: 
“Mr. President, 


“We are writing to you to ask for a pardon 
for our 13 African brothers condemned to 
death by your special tribunal sitting in 
secret, 


th ae . v~ £ 


“We are doing this because we are for the 
defence of fundamental freedoms in Africa, 
for freedom of expression, of opinion, of 
association and assembly, and the right to 
a fair trial. 

“We are doing it because we believe that it 
is impossible for you to take part in the 
meeting of African heads of state at Addis 
Ababa and to work there for the unity and 
freedom of Africa so long as you have not 
renounced the idea of killing militant Afn- 
cans in your pnisons. 

“We hope that our appeal will be heard 
for the sake of your good name and for the 
good of Africa, 


: = 


Yours respectfully, . . “4 


1¢ 


2. ‘We . 
fuse 
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The final stage in making 

a hemp cigarette: twisting the 
end so that nothing fails cut 
(photo: John Hopkins) 


Michael Randle 
FIVE YEARS IN 
JAIL FOR 


POSSESSING 
HEMP 


Dan Persyko, a 24-year-old Polish-American 
sociologist, convicted last September of 
possessing Indian hemp, was due to start a 
hunger strike in Wormwood Scrubs prison 
last Tuesday, May 21. He is protesting 
against-a ban by the prison authorities on 
his receiving any sociology books relating 
to the effects and the social implications of 
hemp smoking - a subject to which he has 
devoted a great deal of study. 


The essentials of his background are as 
follows. He was born in Eastern Poland in 
1939 of Jewish parents and deported with 
his parents to the Soviet Union during the 
war. The rest of his family perished in the 
Warsaw Ghetto uprising. He was repat- 
riated to Poland in 1945, went to Sweden 
in 1946, and eventually in 1950 to the 
United States. He graduated in sociology 
in Mexico in 1960 and left for Israe] in 
1961, planning to spend a year in Europe 
and North Africa studying the effects of 
hemp and other drugs and to enroll at the 
Hebrew University in Israel in the autumn 
of 1962 to write a dissertation on the social 
effects of hemp. 


He was sentenced in September, 1962, to 
five years’ imprisonment for possessing 24 
pounds of Indian hemp. Those convicted 
with him, Bob Bayless, aged 25, also an 
American, and Mrs. Patricia Cotton, aged 
20, were sentenced to four years and two 
years respectively for the same offence. 
(The Times reported the case on September 
25, 1962.) 


I knew both Dan and Bob well in the 
Scrubs. We shared many interests and went 
to some of the classes together. I am con- 
vinced that the story he tells in his notes, 
which I helped to smuggle out of prison, 
is truthful. All the details which I have 
been able to check, for instance from the 
reports of the case in The Times and other 
papers, correspond with what he writes. 
Some of the incidents referred to happened 
while I was in Wormwood Scrubs myself. 


Since my release I have spoken to one of 
the Prison Commissioners about the case. 
His flippant and complacent attitude 
shocked me. He told me that he would 
look into the case, but said that I must re- 
member that prisoners could not be ex- 
pected to be allowed to read books relating 
to their crimes - a person imprisoned for 
keeping a brothel, for instance, could not 
be expected to have books on this subject. 
When I said that this was a very different 
case, he said that I must also remember 
that a civil servant’s job was to protect his 
Minister. He didn’t want to make “ dear 
Henry” (ie., the Home Secretary, Henry 
Brooke) look silly. I think the few extracts 
from Dan's notes which we have room to 
print here give some indication of the gap 
between the sometimes well-meaning author- 
ities who run prisons and the prisoners 
themselves who live in a private hell of 
bitterness and frustration. 

4 { renounce wer and | will never m 

support or sanction another 

This pledge signed by each 

member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 


House 6 Endsleigh Street WC1 


DAN PERSYKO 


extracts 
from a 
prison diary 


While on remand in Brixton severely han- 
dicapped in preparation of case by prison 
censorship. The medical and psychiatric re- 
ports which I wanted to use in stating my 
case were not allowed to be sent in to me 
on the grounds that the Prison Medical 
Officer would stop them anyway. Letters 
were constantly censored. I was asked to 
cut out portions with scissors. One letter 
was torn up in my face without explana- 
tion, sheets of paper with notes towards a 
defence were confiscated by officers. Called 
in by prison doctor and asked if I was a 
marijuana addict. When I remarked that I 
had expected an MD to know that hemp 
was non-addictive he became caustic. Threw 
me out of his office when I quoted some 
references from the literature in this field. 
Of interest parenthetically - heroin addicts, 
legally entitled to their prescription, are 
thrown “cold turkey” into an ordinary cell 
without medical attention, a procedure 
which may cause death to the heavy addict, 
and three to four days of excruciating pain 
to the light addict. The heroin addict in 
our case (later acquitted) was assured by 
Scotland Yard that since he was registered 
the drug would be supplied to him in 
prison. But in reception the doctor dis- 
missed him and he was locked up in F wing 
with us in the late stages of withdrawal - 
stomach cramps, pain in every part of the 
body. I heard him moaning in the cell next 
to mine and banged on the door until a 
screw came. Pleaded with him to take the 
addict to the hospital. He was transferred, 
but merely to a cell at the hospital where 
he received no medical attention. Food was 
withheld because of continued retching and 
he tried to slash his wrists, but was too 
weak to draw blood. There is a drug avail- 
able in any chemist's shop that permits 
painless withdrawal. I'am sure that there 
is a criminal offence committed by the 
prison doctor every time this occurs - and 
it happened at least three times in. my 2} 
months in Brixton. The “cold turkey ” was 
abandoned in the US after the death of 
several addicts. 

After my arrest the police took possession 
of some of my personal property which in- 


cluded my notebooks. From this it must 
have been obvious what my activities had 
been, especially from my notebooks, which 
are exhaustive and candid. The police kept 
all this as part of the evidence, but used 
only certain parts of it, such as excerpts of 
one diary - a very personal one - and 
quoted from one letter to me written by a 
user named Bob X. Because of the co- 
incidence of first names Bob Bayless is now 
serving four years. (Note. - Bob Bayless 
does not try to hide the fact that he uses 
hemp, but pleaded not guilty to this par- 
ticular charge. - M.R.) One notebook 
(notes on the hemp culture of Morocco), 
several letters, and my passport have dis- 
appeared from the property returned to me 
by the police. 

The prosecution at the Old Bailey claimed 
that small quantities of hemp were found 
in every corner of the flat. I admitted to 
possessing 24 pounds of hemp, but stated 
that this had been in one bundle on the 
shelf in one of the rooms. My counsel 
made no effort to press home the fact 
that the hemp had been planted all over 
the flat by the police. Of course this 
could not be proved except in the case of 
the heroin addict, but his case had been 
dismissed earlier, and the evidence given at 
the magistrates court was not admissible at 
the Old Bailey. 

I had been told I would have an oppor- 
tunity to speak. But when the jury brought 
in their verdict and I tried to speak before 
the judge passed sentence I was thrown 
down the stairs leading from the dock and 
picked up by my feet by two or more of 
court room heavies who bounced my head 
on the floor with great deliberation every 
few feet. They threw me into a cell where 
they belaboured my body with kicks - first 
in the back, apparently aiming at the kid- 
neys, then the stomach - until I started 
tetching which made them stop. I was left 
lying in the. filth. 


In prison a few hours later the doctor re- 
fused to examine my wounds and bruises. 
If I had any complaints, “ See the Governor 
in the morning. Away you go.” 


Banning of my books. After permission 
was granted by the Assistant Governor, my 
father (Dr. Persyko) sent me a gift sub- 
scription to a lending library. The Prison 
Medical Officer, however, stopped the cata- 
logue of the library (Lewis’ Medical Tech- 
nical and Scientific Lending Library) on 
the grounds that it was medical literature, 
though how a list of books can be consid- 
ered medical literature is beyond my com- 
prehension. 


I saw the Assistant Governor, the Governor 
(Hayes) and a Prison Commissioner in quick 
succession. The last studied not my request 


but a Scotland Yard report which I was not 
allowed to see and said: “So you claim 


you are a sociologist? I understand you 
can buy a degree in the United States. 
Away you go.” 


A few days later the Prison Medical Officer 
called me in and showed me a stack of 
further supplements to the catalogue and 
the book Drugs and the Mind. He in- 
structed me to inform whoever was sending 
the books that I was not to receive any 
literature in the fields of medicine, psychi- 
atry or sociology. He phored through to 
the Assistant Governor (Brown) to provide 
me with a special letter to do this. 


Then he pulled out a sheaf cf papers which 
I recognised as the same I had seen in the 
hands of the Commissioner and said: “ You 
are an addict. You claim you are a socio- 
logist but you are an addict. I won't let 
you have any of this literature.” 


This very nearly broke my spirit as I had 
counted on spending the next three years 
writing a definitive work on hemp, com- 
bining my dearly acquired knowledge of 
the subject with other researchers, Inter- 
ested especially in historical and cultural 
aspects, and religious aspects, if any. 
Parallels with coffee, cocoa, tobacco - all 
prohibited when first introduced to the 
West. When coffee was illegal a whole 
‘intellectual sub-culture arose centered on 
the coffee house, and the coffee drinker was 
caricatured as an extremely immoral type. 
This supposed immorality was then said to 
be caused by the drinking of coffee. 


I would propose the cautious hypothesis 
that hemp is kept illegal primarily because 
the police find it convenient to deal with 
certain unpopular minority groups - West 
Indians, Hindus, Pakistanis and Cypriots 
who constitute the bulk of the users (on 
religious grounds partially, as hemp is sanc- 
tioned and alcohol prohibited to Moslems 
and Hindus). The Indian hemp device is 
used in much the same way that 
“ vagrancy” is used in the United States - 
a vague catch-all charge. ' 


IT am convinced that what goes on in police 
stations and courtrooms has about as much 
to do with “justice.” as prison has to do 
with “ rehabilitation.” I am convinced, that 
the same mentality that would “solve” the 
Jewish problem with the gas chambers that 
would prepare to mass incinerate civilian 
populations as an instrument of national 
policy (as in the case of the atomic “ deter- 
rent”) is at work in our courtrooms and 
prisons. a 

If my case can possibly be used to make an 
outcry on behalf of all the unfortunates 
that, guilty or innocent, are locked up like 
dogs, then my five year sentence will not 
have’ been’ in vain. a Ae po 
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Telephone guerillas 


Maybe I have been guilty of an enormous 
misunderstanding of emphasis, but I found 
it difficult to believe that I was reading 
Peace News when I saw your editorial on 
“Telephone guerillas” last week. Do you 
expect your readers to raise their hands in 
shocked horror when they read that: “We 
have reason to believe that many deliber- 
ately obstructive activitics are being con- 
ducted by people in the peace movement. 

Or to get excited when they hear that you 
“Jook forward to the day when this 
country’s defence does not involve official 
secrets.” Who doesn’t! I for one thought 
that Peace News had committed this sort of 
luke warm labourism to the attic a long 
time ago. What has happened to the 
paper’s deep-rooted belief that if we are to 
establish a society free from violence and 
secrecy we must challenge these values at 
every point where they are manifested ? 
(And incidentally to its belief that our long- 
term aim is precisely not just to persuade 
the majority of people in this country that 
unilateralism is realistic 7) 


As Philip Seed points out, the Official 
Secrets Act is intricately bound up with the 
military machine, and needs to be chal- 
lenged just as much as all its other ramifi- 
cations, as in fact you point out on your 
front page. But I fail to see the distinction 
between the activities of the “telephone 
guerillas” and the demonstration at Mar- 
ham. What makes one a “rather juvenile 
act of defiance against authority” and the 
other an example you hope “ will be fol- 
lowed by large numbers of people ?” Both 
are acts of obstruction against war (surely 
what the peace movement is for); and both 
are likely to evoke identical responses from 
the public in terms of sympathy, amusement 
or annoyance. 


You say you do not believe that all official 
secrets should be revealed. I should be 
interested to know what sort of secrets you 
would deliberately refrain from publishing 
if they came into your possession. I re- 
member a rather different article on secrecy 
in the paper about a year ago. Then secrecy 
was not only wrong for the Government, but 
for the peace movement too. Now it seems 
to be OK for both. 

Richard Mabey, 

St. Catherine’s College, 

Oxford. 


In your issue of last week you published an 
editorial attacking those who have taken to 
telephoning the Secret Service. ‘“ The tele- 
phone guerillas” have been making use of 
the numbers revealed in the documents pub- 
lished by Spies for Peace and other num- 
bers. The general programme of obstruc- 
tion is supported by large numbers of 
people in the movement and sympathisers 
with it. 

I am appalled by your attitude and by your 
willingness to condemn resistance without 
any attempt to advance an argument to 
justify your judgment. Not only do you 
allow none of the arguments put forward 
in support, but you suppress a statement I 
had issued to the press and which was given 
to Peace News, in which I argued on be- 
half of those who are presently obstructing 
the use of telephones. You exclude any 
reference in your news columns and you 
feel no obligation to consider the arguments 
advanced in’the attack you make. I believe 
the Secret Service is part of the apparatus 
of genocide in this country and that those 
who seck to obstruct it are performing an 
important part in the movement of resist- 
ance to nuclear war. I believe that making 
a telephone call is the legal right of any 
citizen, and I hope that hundreds of thou- 
sands will make use of this right to enquire 


‘Oh what a lovely war’ 
Special performance in aid of CND. 
Whit Monday June 3 7.30. Theatre 
Royal Stratford £.15. Seats: £1, 15s, 
10s, 7s 6d, 5s. Book now: CND, TER 
0284, TER 0415. Theatre Royal, MAR 
5973. 


PEANUTS CLUB 


this week 
Saturday: Folk. Nicky Harrison, Rose McColl 


Sunday: Folk. Valerie & John Holdon 
Jane Reilly 7.30-11 p.m. 


213 Bishopsgate (Liverpool St) 


as to what arrangements are being made for 
their survival, 

This is not the first occasion in which 
Peace News has suppressed information: of 
interest to the peace movement with which 


it was not in editorial agreement. Nor is it 
the first time that Peace News has advanced 
a view without consideration of opposing 
views in the movement. I appreciate that 
your purpose is to seek personal holiness. 
No doubt you will all go to heaven. Un- 
fortunately, for us lesser mortals who have 
no such hopes, it is not possible to con- 
template the prospect as calmly. Personal 
holiness is an aspiration which has very 
little to do with either the danger of nuclear 
war or the possibility of preventing it, and 
the denunciation of those who engage in 
resistance and tactics which Peace News is 
not itself prepared to undertake is nothing 
short of betrayal. I, for one, find Peace 
News on many occasions a grave liability 
in the struggle against nuclear war, and I 
wish people in the movement to know it. 
Bertrand Russell, 

Plag Penrhyn, 

Penrhyndeudraeth, 

Merioncth. 


Peace News replies: Every week we receive 
far more news than we have space to pub- 
lish. We therefore select those items for 
publication which we think are the most 
important and most interesting, bearing in 
mind whether they have been published 
elsewhere. Lord Russell is quite wrong in 
suggesting that We suppress information of 
interest to the peace movement when we 
disagree with it. Any regular reader of 
Peace News knows that we have often 
printed items with which we do not agree; 
on the other hand, each week several items 
written by members of the editorial staff, 
including the editor, are “ suppressed ” 
through lack of space. 


secrecy and loyalty 


Perhaps I can narrow the apparent differ- 
ences between my article and your editorial 
comment (May 17). I was not aware that I 
had argued that literally all! official secrets 
should be revealed, 


Although I have no sense of loyalty to this 
(or any other) Government in so far as its 
war preparations go, 1 am prepared to admit 
that it Is wise to concentrate on the expo- 
sure of secrets which I would define as 
“facts without which the public cannot 
make a clear judgment on issues of 
defence.” 


In practice, so far as I can see at present, 
this means revealing secrets which are either 
known to other governments, or if they are 
not known, are of no value to them, but 
which are maintained because the Govern- 
ment is frightened of the political conse- 
quences of their becoming widely known to 
the general public in this country. 


Concerning the publication of apparently 
worthless pieces of secret information, there 
is, I agree, a danger of the whole campaign 
either getting too far removed from political 
objectives - and disarmament is a political 
objective - or losing its basic seriousness if 
it becomes solely engrossed in revelation 
for the sake of revelation - or defiance of 
authority for its own sake. The original 
Spies for Peace document was a useful 
argument, and its value lay in its argument, 
supported by facts which had been kept 
secret. However, before condemning fur- 
ther RSG revelations, I would point out that 
a document may be of local value even 
though it adds nothing new to the argument 
in national terms. 

Philip Seed, 

92 Lightwoods Hill, 

Smethwick 41, Staffs, 


Non-violent defence 


In his article “ Towards an alternative de- 
fence policy” (May 10), Adam Roberts 
asserts that “CND has largely campaigned 
on fear,” and that, as a result of its vague- 
ness as to an alternative defence policy, it 
has been “rather susceptible to fellow- 
travellers who have argued that the Soviet 
Union has no aggressive intentions.” 

It was not CND that taught the public to 
fear. Ever since Russia joined the nuclear 
club the people of this country have had 
two major fears: 

1. That Russia will attack Britain, and 

2. If she attacks, it will mean death for the 
majority of the British population. 

In campaigning for unilateralism, at least 
one of these points must be met. On (1) 
we can argue, as fellow-travellers would, 


Letters to 
the Editor 


that Russia has no aggressive intentions, or 
argue, perhaps as members of CND would, 
that military aggression is not the means by 
which Russia seeks to dominate the world, 
or that Russia's policies are rational, and 
that an attack on a neutral, disarmed Britain 
would be irrational; ‘or that the danger of 
attack is less than the dangers of pursuing 
our present policies. 

In other words, the argument implies that 
we are not entirely pessimistic about 
Russia’s “ aggressive intentions.” This may 
be a weakness in the CND case, but if so, 
is not this equally true of those who accept 
the probability of a Russian attack, but who 
shift the ground of the argument to (2)? 
Supporters of non-violent resistance share 
with supporters of Civil Defence the con- 
viction that the attack, when it comes, 
“won't be all that bad.” Instead of deliver- 
ing a multi-megaton attack and killing off 
the bulk of the population, the Russians, it 
is believed, will perhaps drop one or two 
bombs as a warning and then march in. 
When the enemy has invaded, then we can 
attempt to resist him by non-violent 
means. 

But for non-violent defence to work the 
enemy has to be present, face to face with 
those resisting - it works, as Adam Roberts 
says, “by confronting violence with human 
beings.” A remote enemy, pressing the 
button inside his bunker or his nuclear sub- 
marine, is not one to be moved by non- 
violent resistance, 

This I think is the fallacy in the argument 
for a defence policy based on non-violent 
resistance. It is not, as has been claimed, of 
universal application. I am willing to admit 
that, in my arguments for unilateralism, an 
assessment of Russia’s intentions plays some 
part. But Adam Roberts fails to see that, 
in assuming that Russia will send troops in, 
rather than delivering a multi-megaton 
attack, he too is basing his case on an 
assessment of Russia’s intentions. 

I find it easier to believe that Russia will 
not attack than to believe that, if an attack 
comes, it will be with conventional weapons. 
That is why I think that non-violent resist- 
ance is as irrelevant as Civil Defence to the 
problems of the nuclear age. 

Adrian Cohen, 

44 Kyverdale Road, 

London, N.16. 


Ends and means 


Ted Dunn (May 17) seems to be deeply dis- 
tressed by secrecy, but is it so very terrible ? 
To use an extreme and hackneyed example, 
supposing a man pursued by a would-be 
assassin came to his house seeking shelter. 
Would Mr. Dunn refuse to take him in and 
exercise the necessary amount of deception 
and secrecy to protect him? The philo- 
sopher Kant, I believe, maintained that the 
interests of truth and openness should pre- 
vail in this situation, and presumably the 
hiding place of the fugitive should be re- 
vealed to his pursuer. I do not respect him 
for holding this belief, which seems to me 
cruel. The same situation applies, to a 
lesser degree, in the case of the RSGs, for 
openness would, among other things, have 
led to the speedy arrest and severe punish- 
ment of the man who revealed the infor- 
mation. 

In this particular case I certainly think the 
ends in question justify the particular means 
used. This is not the same thing as main- 
taining that “the ends justify the means,” 
ie, amy ends you approve of justify any 
means. Mr. Dunn makes an illogical exten- 
sion from a particular case to a general 
principle. 

What surprises me is that, having accused 
me of advocating “the ends justify the 
means,” he then goes on to advocate 
“strengthening the UN agencies.” I suppose 
that he means those branches of the UN 
which deal with health, education and so 
on; nevertheless the UN is very far from 
being a purely non-violent organisation. 
Like the individual states which compose it, 
it has some sections which deal with wel- 
fare and others which deal with warfare. 
In the Congo it sent in troops. No doubt 
the organisers believed that the ends in this 
case also justified the means employed. [£ 
disagree, and I hope that Mr. Dunn does 
too. I hope that he is also aware of the 
dangers of giving support to an armed and 
authoritarian body, which is already a sort 
of state, and which may one day, for all its 
benevolent intentions, end by setting up a 
world totalitarian regime. 

Though distrusting the UN, I am entirely in 
accord with Mr. Dunn on the question of a 
“creative campaign,” which I would con- 
sider best carried on by voluntary bodies 
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not affiliated to war-making institutions, 
which is what goverments are. The ruling 
classes of the world are ruthless and un- 
scrupulous. The crimes committed by all 
sides in the Second World War should be 
sufficient proof of that. There can be no 
trust between them and us, and therefore no 
wrong in our preserving secrecy than there 
can be between a wild animal and its prey. 
Arthur W. Uloth, 

202 Broomwood Rd., 

London, S.W.11. 


China 


“All of us” want “to befriend the people 
of China,” says John Linton (May 10). 
Why then does he explicitly adopt an atti- 
tude towards the Government of China that 
inevitably divides him from the people ? 
The question “ Must we sacrifice the Tibe- 
tans who have as much right to their own 
country aS most national groups in 
Europe?” does not stand up to analysis. 
The majority of Tibetans were formerly 
serfs, with no “right to their own country,” 
and virtually no rights of any kind. Now 
they have for the first time the right to the 
fruits of their own work, to education, and 
to social and medical care, among others. 
(This and much more was reported by the 
independent British correspondents Stuart 
and Roma Gelder, who visited Tibet last 
year, in a recent “ World in Action” tele- 
vision programme, The London daily news- 
paper that had commissioned Gelder’s 
articles, however, decided against publica- 
tion.) 

The effect of these developments in India, 
particularly on people living near the border, 
goes far to account for the Indian Govern- 
ment’s dislike of the changes in Tibet and 
to explain their forward policy on their 
borders with China. ' 
John Linton thinks that pacifists should not 
be expected “to adopt an attitude of 
appeasement towards ideologies based on 
violence and other values which are incon- 
sistent with their own cherished beliefs.” It 
is ironical that this statement should come 
as a criticism of China from India, where 
violence is still endemic. In China in 1949 
a regime based entirely on violence was in- 
deed violently overthrown, but the driving 
force behind the revolution was, and re- 
mains, the desire for social justice and a 
better life. Since 1949 China has gone far 
in both these directions. It is because 
nothing comparable has occurred in India 
that the emerging peoples in Asia, Africa, 
and Latin America look increasingly to 
China as an example. The cause of paci- 
fism will not be advanced by ignoring these 
facts. 

Derek Bryan, 

85 Holden Road, 

London, N.12. 


In camp 


Ten copies of Peace News on sale at the 
camp news stand, 50 copies a month of 
Sanity, 250 Black Papers and CND litera- 
ture distributed. This was achieved by 
CND supporters inside the RAF camp at 
Locking at the time of the court martial of 
Ted Parker and Michael McKenna, 
Soon after the two were charged, the camp 
was searched for a missing knife and fork. 
Everyone’s: kit was examined. The knife 
and fork were not found, but a lot of CND 
literature was. 
The arrival of Peace News meant 2 lot to 
the CND group at Locking, as it does at 
other camps and bases. 
The paper only exists because it is sub- 
sidised by the Peace News Fund. We need 
a contribution from every reader who can 
help us to face the lean months of high 
summer which lie ahead. 

THE EDITOR. 


total since February 1 


£680 


contributions this week £20 6 9 
we need £5000 by February 1964 
Please make cheques etc payable 
to Lady Clare Annesley Treasurer 
Peace News 5 Caledonian Road 
London N1 
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HOBSON’S CHOICE AT MARHAM 


The return to Marham last Saturday called 
by the Committee of 100 successfully 
demonstrated the courage of its supporters. 
The atmosphere was less electric than a 
week before, and one felt there was in- 
creased respect for the three or four hun- 
dred who turned up, all risking prosecution 
under the Official Secrets Act for approach- 
ing or entering the RAF V-bomber base. 


The satirical element in the previous week's 
demonstration was dropped. The repeat 


News in brief 


In last week’s Parliamentary elections in 
Holland for the Lower House the Pacifist 
Socialist Party polled over 180,000, thereby 
winning four seats, two more than four 
years ago. They have also won two seats 
in the Upper House. 

PPU chairman, Leonard Bird, was a suc- 
cessful candidate in the local elections for 
the Hornsey Urban District Council. 

Army recruiting figures for March show a 
drop of 33 per cent compared with the same 
month last year. The number of men serv- 
ing on regular engagements on April 1 was 
about 1,000 below the target of 172,300. 
The War Office described this as “ very dis- 
disappointing.” 

The War Office has announced that there 
will be no more National Servicemen on 
active service after the end of this month. 
More than 600 men came back from Ger- 
many last weekend. About 50 men will not 
finish their service till the end of the month 
because they are staying in Germany for 
hospital treatment, or undergoing punish- 
ment, or for other reasons. 

Five British women, all of whom have had 
children who died of leukaemia, have sent 
telegrams to Mr. Godber, Mr, Arthur Dean, 
and Mr. Tsarapkin at the Geneva Disarm- 
ament conference protesting against the in- 
fliction of this disease by nuclear testing. 
They appeal “for a test ban now in the 
interests of children everywhere.” 

Seven people, including five children, were 
killed when South Vietnamese police dis- 
persed a demonstration by thousands of 
Buddhists in the city of Hue, 400 miles 
north of Saigon. - The Guardian, May 10. 
The National Maritime Union in the USA 
sent a cheque for $32,692 to Dr. Martin 
Luther King “to bolster those in the front 
ranks of the fight to obtain full constitu- 
tional rights for all citizens by non-violent 
means.” 

Devon and Cornwall Committee of 100 are 
holding a demonstration at RSG 7 on Whit 
Monday. Information from 25 Oakley 
Close, Pinhoe, Exeter. 

President Sukarno of Indonesia has been 
made life-long head of state by a decision 
of the People’s Consultative Congress in 
Bandung. Dr. Sukarno has been President 
ever since the birth of the republic in 1945. 
Two thousand women waving sunflowers 
took over Capitol Hill in Washington on 
May 7 demanding a nuclear test ban treaty, 
The New York Times reports. Carrying 
banners of Women Strike for Peace, they 
poured in from the North, the South and 
the Midwest. More than a thousand came 
by special train from New York. They met 
Government officials and were addressed by 
the Republican Senator Jacob K. Javits. 
The United States Supreme Court on May 
13 unanimously overturned prison sentences 
given to three Negroes in Louisiana for re 
fusing to move from the “ white” section 
of a court room, The court was following 
its recent decision in the case of Mr. Ford 
T. Johnson (reported on the front page of 
Peace News for May 3). - New York Times. 
Peace groups please note: This year’s Navy 
Days, on which naval dockyards are open 
to the public, are at Portland on June 1, 
2 and 3; and at Portsmouth and Devonport 
on August 3, 4 and 5. 


performance was seen as a mass act of soli- 
darity with the 68 charged under section 1 of 
the Official Secrets Act, many of whom were 
still in prison, having refused to give under- 
takings or accept bail. During the after- 
noon it was learned that Terry Chandler 
was in solitary confinement in Norwich jail 
for having stuck an important announce- 
ment on the prison notice board - about the 
return to Marham base. 


By 2 p.m. the assembled hundreds, mainly 
southerners from as far afield as Sussex and 
Bristol, were ready to move off. After the 
briefest of briefings from Peter Moule, 
secretary of the National Committee of 100, 
and a perfunctory warning delivered by a 
police officer, who was then cheered, the 
column set off silently on the road to Swaff- 
ham, preceded by a police car. A_ police 
coach brought up the rear. 

The first attempt to enter the base was 
made a mile or so along the road. An open 
pathway through a ploughed field gave 
access to the runway approaches which 
were guarded by a derelict fence, entirely 
symbolic in places, but reinforced by RAF 
men who had been rushed across the air- 
field in lorries. It was not clear from the 
roadside notice whether the prohibited place 
was the ploughed field or not, but even the 
presence of an RAF police car failed to 
deter a large number from setting off to- 
wards the distant fence and gleaming white 
bombers beyond. 


The police bus emptied, and the score of 
blue uniforms chasing hotly across the field 
presented a comical sight. Some of the 
demonstrators began to run. Others were 
not sure whether this was dignified or in 
accordance with non-violent principles, In 
any event a number reached the low or 
non-existent fence first and were literally 
thrown back by the waiting RAF. From 
the roadside it was impossible to see what 
was happening, but rumours of several 
arrests were confirmed by eye-witnesses. 
After an hour of stalemate and no further 
arrests it was decided to return to the road 
and resume the circuit of the base. 


Alsatian dogs with their handlers guarded 
a ten-foot-high fence on one roadside 
stretch, behind which could be seen the 
batteries of Bloodhound missiles pointing 
their sinister fingers eastwards. Whatever 
the effect of the aniseed buns on the dogs 
who strained to reach those thrown over, 
the effect on the handlers was the opposite 
of a love potion. ; 

Just beyond this point a gate was easily 
circumvented and a _ second large-scale 
attempt to enter was made by individuals 
and small groups, through yawning gaps in 
the hedges which were hastily blocked by 
airmen summoned by walkie-talkie. A fire 
engine stood by, but apparently someone 
had turned the water off anyway as a pre- 
caution. Several determined supporters 
slipped through the cordon, but when 


Peace factory starting work 


The following progress report has been 
issued on the Factory for Peace project. 

As a result of donations from religious 
groups, trade unions, political parties and 
individuals, the experimental factory project 
has raised £3,500 by May 1!, 1963, after all 
expenses are paid. As a result of this the 
trustees and advisory body have decided 
that a start should be made on this project. 
Premises have been rented from the Scot- 
tish Co-operative Wholesale Society. 
Machinery is being purchased and initially, 
with a staff of two, we hope to begin work 
in a limited feshion by June 1. This begin- 
ning, of course, is dependent upon further 
donations being received. 

Offers of contracts have come in from vari- 


Victims honoured 


Gerard Daechsel reports from Hamburg: 
On Sunday, May 5, 1,500 people bearing 
large floral wreaths marched through Ham- 
burg to the Ohlsdorf cemetery to honour 
the victims of the Nazi regime. The date 
is the closest Sunday to the “liberation” 
day which ended World War II. 

The number of marchers was a significant 
increase over last year, but a police ban on 
the use of a loudspeaker at the meeting in 
the cemetery was another indication of the 
steady erosion of freedoms in West 
Germany. 

The previous day the Senate of Hamburg 
laid an official wreath at the memorial to 
the pacifist Carl von Ossietzky, a victim of 
the Hitler regime, and the only German to 
have been individually awarded the Nobel 
Peace Prize. The socialist (SPD) majority 
in the Hamburg senate was supported in 
this action by the Liberals (FDP), though 
not by the Christian Democrats (CDU), who 
refused to come, stating that in these diffi- 
cult times it is not appropriate to pay atten- 
tion to a pacifist such as Ossietzky. 
Footnote: The Carl von Ossietsky peace 
medal was presented to Bertrand Russell in 
London on May 16 by Mrs, J. M. A. Nexo, 
widow of Martin Andersen Nexo, the 
Danish author and poet who died in a con- 
centration camp in 1938. 


ous groups and initially we hope to start 
work with an order for a university in Scot- 
land. In addition, we have had offers of 
assistance from insurance brokers, chartered 
accountants, business managers, trade 
unions, etc. Several psychologists and 
sociologists are interested in our venture 
and have asked to be allowed to study our 
progress. Various research institutes are 
similarly interested. Glasgow School of Art 
have offered to advise us on the decoration 
of premises and one or two individuals have 
offered to supply us with patents for equip- 
ment which they have designed. 

If our initial experiment is successful, 
several groups have indicated that they will 
be prepared to follow us with associated 
experiments. 

Our company is at present being registered 
as a limited company by a prominent Glas- 
gow solicitor, and we hope that by Sep- 
tember 14, when the official opening is 
planned, we will be able to confirm the 
name of our company. 

Donations should be sent to Rev. James 
Sim, 214 Clyde Street, Glasgow, C.1. 


150 in silent 


march 
On May 12, 150 people, mostly young, 
marched in silence from Frontignan to 


Montpellier, a distance of fourteen miles, on 
a demonstration organised by the Mouve- 
ment Contre l'Armement Atomique with the 
support of Action Civique Non-Violente 
and the Freedom from Hunger Committee. 
Leaving Frontignan at 6.30 a.m.,_ the 
marchers walked two abreast down the R.N. 
113, escorted by police motor-cyclists. 
Posters with pacifist slogans were carried 
and leafiets were handed out in the built- 
up areas. 

At 11.30 the silent procession reached the 
outskirts of Montpellier to find the road 
blocked by a strong force of police. After 
waiting quite calmly for more than half an 
hour, while the heavy traffic on this major 
road was diverted, they were allowed to 
pass the police cordon in small, well-spaced 
groups. - Dauphiné Libéré. 


caught all were carried back to the hedge 
and thrown over into the arms of fellow 
demonstrators. 

Attempts to converse with the mostly young 
RAF men were marginally more rewarding 
than on the previous Saturday, “ Why don't 
you leave us in peace?” grumbled one 
who had lost another weekend’s leave, and 
even his comrades guffawed at this Freudian 
slip. Another asked for a copy of Peace 
News, and pleaded with an NCO who 
ordered him to give it back. Others were 
reluctant to stop talking to us when so 
instructed. : 
Eventually both sides grew tired of this 
impasse, and the demonstrators drifted back 
to Marham and the coaches to discover 
what news there was of the court hearings 
in the neighbouring village of Shouldham. 
By 7 p.m. most of the demonstrators had 
arrived at Shouldham, and the pleasant vil- 
lage green was filled with coaches, cars and 
vans. Police took the names of the coach 
drivers, who naturally became anxious to 
depart. 

The problems of the police were added to 
when a section of the crowd, milling in the 
road outside the school housing the three 
courts, decided to obstruct the narrow steps 
leading to the school yard by sitting down. 
Confusion reigned when one of the prisoners 
being escorted to the court joined the sit- 
down on being told - reliably - that 
prisoners were being remanded for a week 
without option. ([his was Tony Smythe,. 


secretary of the War Resisters’ Inter- 
national.) He was dragged by his collar 
over the heads of the unresisting  sit- 


downers and nearly choked. 

When two plain clothes men, posing as part 
of a camera crew, joined the police in pull- 
ing people away from the steps with undue 
force, tempers flared. Campaign songs were 
sung, policemen who were more than rough 
had their numbers chanted, and the general 
din must have made it difficult to hear the 
proceedings in the courts, Suddenly abcut 
fifty demonstrators sat down solidly in front 
of the old barn across the road being used 
as a prison, and for fifteen minutes nobody 
could get in or out. After vain attempts to 
tug the door open the police had to resort 
to arresting the unyielding human barrier. 
The villagers stood around wide-eyed at 
these remarkable scenes, and one wished for 
a supporting propaganda campaign to ex- 
plain clearly what it was all about. 

The courts sat on until 10 p.m. and the vans 
took the last of the prisoners to Norwich 
or King’s Lynn, taking news of the day’s 
events to those already in prison. 


The prisoners 


At the temporary Magistrates’ Court in 
Shouldham School on May 18 the follow- 
ing demonstrators and many others who re- 
fused to give their names were charged with 
obstruction. Some were told that there may 
be further charges against them. All were 
remanded until May 25 at Downham 
Market. 

Remanded in custody 1 Dr. Leslie Allen, Tony All- 
wright, Manny Blankett, Lawrence Beck, Stanley’ 
Bansett, Bert Benson, Peter Crump, Patrick Craven, 


Rowland Dale, John French, Tim Fox, Derek 
Gunby, David Herbert, Duncan Hunter, David Jones, 


Geoff Jones, Chris Knight, Vera Kewes, Tony 
Murphy, Robert Milsom, David Mayers, John 
Moggridge, Michael O'Gorman, Jill O'Donnell, 


Marion Prince, Susan Price, Brian Rose, Stanley 
Reader, Tony Roberts, Dr. Sampson, Elizabeth 
Shepherd, Colin Seal, Peter Tripp, Arthur Uloth, 
June Watts, Chris Weeks. 

Remanded on bail: Jonathan Britten, Brian Richard- 
son, Tony Smythe, Barbara Tildesly, Meg White. 
Remanded, but not known whether or not in 
custody: Patrick Blunt, Michael Burney, William 
Dwyer, Sydney Frisby, Graham Harrison, Brian 
Johnson. Lily Lee, Peter Lowman, Peter Moggridge, 
Ray North, Edward Peekham, Jonathan Street, Mary 
Shepperd, Carl Taylor, Sara Wells. 

Eight courts will operate at Downham Market, both 
for the above and for those charged under the 
Official Secrets Act, listed last week. Those able to 
act as court observers on Saturday, Monday or 
Tuesday please ‘phone the Legal Action Group. 
SWI 3878. 


south Africa 


assessment of present situation 


Christian Action meeting, Friends House, Euston Road, N.W.1 
Monday June 10 at 7.30 p.m. Gerald Gardiner Q.C. and supporting speakers 
Tickets: 2s 6d reserved seats. 1s. unreserved from 2 Amen Court, E.C.4 (City 6869) 
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